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PREFACE. 



Tb£ two proiainent and distinguishing features of this 
work are, first, the elementary sounds of the language 
are taught in a plain and philosophical manner ; and second, 
(he principles of orthography and orthoepy are presented 
in an easy uniform System of Analysis or Parsing, 

Correct and finished articulation is a prime beauty in 
jpbHc speaking, reading, and conversation. This can most 
readily and effectually be acquired by attending, systemaH' 
caUj/y^ the elemerUary sounds o( langudLge -, and it is be- 
lieved that the science of sounds is here treated in so 
attractive and practical a manner, that students, of all ages, 
will receive incalculable benefits from the study of it. The 
first part of this work may, with propriety, be teriped An 
Elementary Treatise an Elocution, 

It will not, for a moment, be doubted, that Orthography is 
an indispensable branch of science : nor will it be denied 
that it has been too much neglected in the schools of this 
country. Doubdess, the principat reason that it has not 
received tj^e share pf attejaiion which it deserves, is a want 
0^ system in the application of principles and rules. A pupil 
soon becomes tii-ed of studying what he omndt understand; 
and the technical terms and principles of orthography, pre- 
sented as they usually are, by authors of Dictionaries, and 
Spellipg Books, in an abstract manner, are not easily com- 
prehended by learners. 

if the prmcip*es of words could b« applied to words, and 
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4 PREFACE. 

the powers of letters ascribed to letters^ while standing in 
words, these principles and powers would not only be under- 
stood and easily retained, but the relative dependehce of 
letters on each other m fyrm^ wf rds, would be readily 
comprehended. 

Hitherto no system in the arrangement and application 
of the principles of Orthography has been attempted ; but 
it was long thought by some teachers of eminence Ihat 
something pf the kind wds a'desideratum. The Author^ own 
experience also in teaching, convinced him that a deficiency 
existed with regard to this subject which should be sup- 
plied. How far he has succeeded in this eflfort to facilitate 
the acquisition of the principles of the English language, 
remains for an enlightened community to judge. 

The first' edition was written at intervals, between l!i« 
years 1831 and 1838, and was mostly the result of the Au- 
thor's experience in teaching, during that time. Though 
perfect confidence was felt in the plan of teaching Ortho- 
graphy by analysis, yet, some doubt was entertained widi 
regard to the propriety of publishing it, as it might t>e 
considered by some a theoretical experiment. The book, 
however was published in 1839 \ and notwithstanding the 
imperfections incident to a first effort, has been approved 
and used, far exceeding the most sanguind anticipations of 
the Author ; and a npw edition, enlarge^ and improved, is 
now offered to the public. * 

Part First, comprising a system of teaching the* dtmeiir 
tary sounds, is not in the first edition ; but the importance 
of the subject, intimately connected as it is with the genera, 
design of the work, is sufficient to demand an insertion. It 
is believed to be a valuable acquisition. 

Part Second, teaches the powers and properties of letters 
by analysis in a more progressive manner than was taught 
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in the former edition. This m thought to be an improve- 
ment 

Part Third, teaches not only the philosophy of the com* 
ponent parts of words, but ateo, their meaning, and adds 
the combination of the First and Second Parts. 

In spelling, the Author has conformed to Dr. Webster's , 
orthography, mainly. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the works of Webster, 
Walker, Sheridan, Perry, Rush, Barber, Porter and many 
ethers, have been consulted for ^e purpose of collecting the 
principles of tfie language ; but the application of these 
principles, by a tmifotm system of anai^ and synthesis, is 
•rigkml, and is believed to be of great practical imf^rtance. 

, ALBERT D. WRIGHT 
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INTRODUCTION 



Language existed before letters. Characters or letters 
were inveated to represent the elementary sounds of 
spoken language. Now, by treating the elementary 
sounds as the first principles of the language, and letters 
as their representatives, much of the perplexity of what 
are called irregular sounds will disappear. The truth 
is there are no irregular sounds in the English language. 
LiUfT$ raay be irregular in representing sounds, but the 
sounds themselves cannot be irregular; for, language 
being composed of sounds, if a sound be used and ap- 
proved it becomes a constituent part of the language, and 
there is no more propriety in rejecting it as irregular than 
any of the other constituent elementary sounds. For in- 
stance : by putting the upper teeth loosely against the 
under lip and emitting, an under tone of voice, a sound 
will be produced which is usually represented by t?, and 
it will not be denied t];iat it is a regular sound in the lan- 
guage. Now, in the word ©/, is the consonant sound 
regular t>r irregular % It is the same with the consonant 
sound in the word Aove, and here it will be admitted it is 
a regular sound ; but the consonant 5(7uni is exactly the 
same in the two words hg^v€ and ofj and it would be a 
truism to say that ^ same things must be aHke. It 
appears then iM4^ plain that this sound is regular. I 
prefer caHi|rg^ in the word o/, a sulstitute for v, permit- 
ting the sound to remain immutable. It is not, however, 
pretended that the word is spelled wrong and should be 
expressed by the other letter ; but that the sound is repre- 
sented by I difierent letter than the one commonly used 
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8 INTRODUCTION. % . 

to express it. It is a curious fact that all those sconds 
which most authors call irre^iUar^ are the regular sounds 
of some other letters. In all such instances these irregu- 
lar letters may be denominated substitutes. 

A letter which represents a sound most frequently 
gives- name to the sound. ' 

A long. — The vow^l sound as h«ard in mate, age^ 
weighty ihey^ is the first, long sound of a : we therefore 
name the sound a lo7ig. But it will be perceived that 
this sound is not always expressed by a; for. the vowel 
sound in wiight is exactly the same as in maU ; and in 
this instance the voweJ sound is expressed by ei insteact 
of a ; but as the letters ei represent this sound only in a 
few words, they together may be considered a substitute 
for a long — so also ey, ' 

A short. — The vowel sound as heaird in «iai^ ha4^ ia H 
short sound, and is always represented by e; we (;herQftNr« 
denominate the sound a sfiorL 

A medial. — The vowel sound as heard in dare^ square^ 
air, prayer^ always occurs before the sound, of r, and it 
being a sound distinct from every other vowel sound, we 
think it entitled to a separate nfeime ; also as it is about a 
medium sound between a long and a fifibt^ we shall call 
it a medial. At and ay in such words as atr, fair, 
prayer are digraphs, in which a has the mediaf sound, 
and i and y are silent. Many orthoepists make no dis- 
tinction between this sound and that of long a"m lati, 
fate; but the person who can perceive no difference 
between the sound of a in lair, fair, care, dare, hair, 
and the sound of the sartie letter in late, fail, case, date, 
hail, certainly cannot have a very correct ear fcT dis- 
criminating sounds/* 

♦ The editor of " Johnsoa*8 wid Walker^a Dictionaries Combiiied,* 

in his preface, remarks as follows ;-t" Walker has been censured for 

not making a distinction, in his notation, between the sound ol'a, in 

bare^farej hair^ pmfy &c., and in fate^ pale, name^ &c. This how- 

ver, is not A defect pecu^iirtd Wail^er, bat ii common to him with 
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A JkU.-— The vowel sound £mb heard in fm; talm^ k 
always expressed by a; an.d to distinguish it from othei 
sounds represented by the same letter, we iian>e it a fiai, 

Abroa,d. — The vowel soi^ad a». beard m €(^11, war^ 
lawj caught, for, is ^ broad sound, and is more frequently 
represented by a than by any other letter j we therefore 
call it broad a. But o represents this sound in many 
words \ though rarely except before r. So we call ^, 
when it stands for this isovind, a substitute ior hraad Ot, 

JE lomg. — The vov^el sound as heard in wty her e^ shir e^ 
k generally expressed by the letter e; and as it is. a 
longer sound than the othet sound of this yowel, we call 
it e loT^ , I in shire^ mmhine, and the like^ is a substi- 
tute for e long. E is sometimes doubled, in which situa- 
tion it is a digraph, having but one e sounded. 

JB short, — The vowel sound as heard in men, merry, 
^nf, bur]^ is a short sound, and is usually irepresented 

otber orthoq>ists. No distinction is made in the sound of a, in these 
words, by KenrUkf Sheri^en, Na/tes, Jones, or FtUton and' Knight; 
and our countryman, Mr. Webster, in his Spelling Book, places them 
all under the first or long sound of a. There is, however, an obvious 
dbtinctionr in the sound, as the words are {Pronounced in this coun* 
fvyi and the same distinction is said to be preserved in England ; and 
it was used by Walker himself, in his own pronunciation,, if we may 
rely upon the testimony of one of his pupils. Whether these orthoe- 
iHSts md not perceive tne distinction, or whether, if they did perceive 
It, they did not thiiik it sufficiently important to recognize it in their 
notation, it may be 4iiBcuH to ascertain. Perry, however, in his 
* Synonymous Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary,' has veiy 
^periy made the (Hstinction. The sound of long a, as in fate, ho 
indicates by a horisontal line over it, aad the sound of a, in bare, 
thus a, Bxiif generally, when the sound of long a, or what is so con- 
sidsred by other orthoepists, is foflowei by r, as in care^ bare, bear, 
fair, transparerU, &c,, he marks in the manner, distinguishing it 
nrom a, in fate, name, &c^ It is not improbable, that all the other 
orthoepists made th« same distinction, in their practice, that Perry 
made m his nidation,** 

" Dr. Forfcer, late Prandent of Amh^iyM Th^tdomcal Seminary, ia 
his rhetorical writings, distinguishes the sound of a, oi ai^ in jarty 
*dr, from the sound of a, in fate, take." 
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10 INTROBUCnON: 

by e; we therefore call k e shbri. A and u occaiuonally 
represent this sound, as in any^ bury ; but when so useS 
they may be called substitittes for e- short. 

I long. — The vowel sound as heard in time^ rhymtj 
is a long sound, ^nd is more firequenfly represented by t 
than by any oth^r letter ; it may therefore be calkd th<i 
BoMnd of i long. Y ff eq«ently represents this sou nd, but 
as it' is very often a consonant, it may with propriety be 
considered a substUule When representing a vowel soiiBd. 

/ short. — The vowel sormd as hedrd in pin, hm, hymn^ 
England, busy^ women, is a short sound^ and is usually 
represented by t; it is therefore called i short Wheft 
y,e,uorp represents this sound, it is a substitule for i 
short. 

O long. — The vowel sound as heard iq note^ go, smd, 
beau, is the first long sound of o ; and as the letter o 
generally stands for the sound, we call it o long. The 
sound represented by ew in sew, and by eau in beau^ is 
identical with o long; these letter3 may, therefore^ hf^ 
considered substitutes for it 

O short. — The vowel sound, ^ heard in doU, noi^ 
what, is a short sound, and is more frequently represented 
by o than any other letter ; it therefore may be called the 
sound of short. The sound is often repj esented by es, 
but to preserve the identity of the name of the sound, w^ 
call a, in such situations, a substitute for o short. 

O slender. — The vowel sound of o, as heard in ivk^m, 
do, cool, is produced hy a smaller opening of the lips 
than any other of the vov^pl sounds ; and orthoepists there-^ 
fore ca]l it o slender. Oo in cool, proof, 6^0., is a digraph 
ha\nng but one o sounded. 

U long. — The vowel sound, at heard in due, glue, 
mw, is a long sound, and is generally represented by u; 
we therefore call it the sound of u long. The letters ew 
in new, may be said to be substituted for u long. 
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Vthyri. — The vowel scnmd tUB bmid in inh^fitr^ kif 
$t%T^ son^ ifl a short sound, aod is commonly represented 
by tt ; we therefore call tke- soHnd u short When e, i 
and represent this sound they i^oay be reckoned subfti 
•titutes for ii shoft. 

U medial. — The vpwel sound as heard ixk bnsh^ytdl^ 
wooly wolfy is usually represented by « ; and the sound 
appears to be about a medium between u /<?n^and u 
short ; we therefore call the sound u medial. When o 
and 00 represent this sound, they may be said to be sub- 
stituted for u medlar. 

There are twd Hfihangal sounds, but fi>ur dipthonga. 

fhi and ow, in out and now, each represent the same 
sound, which cannot be separated into two distinct, recog- 
nized vowel sounds ; we therefore call them inseparable 
dipihongs. 

Oi and op in oil^ bof, each represent the same sound, 
which ean be separated into the sounds of kroad a, and 
short t or f; they are the^refore called separable dip- 
thongs. 

ODN80IIANTS. 

The consonant sounds are twenty-five in number. 

B. — The consoaant sound heard in babe^ is an elemen- 
tary, labial, subv^oeal sound, and is always represented by b. 

D. — 'The consonant sound heard in did, is an elemen- 
tary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is always represental 
by a. 

F. — The consonant sound heard in ^e, fief, is an ele- 
mentary, labial, aspirate sound and is generally represented 
by/ The same sound occurs in a few words, such as 
philosophy, rough, where it is repteselited by jfh and gk: 
but these letters in such situationB do mo repres^n theit 
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owe pecuiieir sounds, but incidentaUy ttand for the sound 
which / alvfdbys repi'esenti, (except in th« word of); 
thereibre they are irregular, aad stand as substitqfees for/ 

'G. — The consonant ijound heard in go, eggy is an ele- 
mentary, palatal, subvocal sound, and is never represented 
by any ouier letter than g. 

H. — The f^iration heard before e and i, in the words 
he and high is always represented by the letter h. The 
sound is defective in its organ ical conformation, npt bein^ 
struck by any of the organs of speech ; but it is, 'notwith- 
standing, an elementary sound. 

J. — The cox^sonant sound heard in judge, is an ele- 
mentary, /dental, subvocal sound, and is usosUy. repre- 
sented by j or g soft; d is a substitute for^* in such worcb 
as verdure, grandeur, soldier. ^ 

Most writers on the elements of language represent j 
as a compound sound, which may be resolved into dzh 
or dj. It will be found by experiment that the sound of 
zh in dzh can be prolonged at pleasure after the d has 
been articulated, but if the sound of ^' be correctly uttered 
It cannot be proion^d without destroying its ciiaraetdl; 
The difference between them appears to be that the^ound 
of j is shorter and prodnsed by a stronger percussion of 
the organs than dzh. To illustrate : in the word rasure^ 
where s before u has the sound of zh, if we put d before s 
it will be radsure or raizhure^ whick a disenminating 
ear will peroeive k not exactly the samein rajure. The 
sounds of dzh and of j are therefore different. That j 
cannot be composed of the ^unds of dj is very evident ; 
t might with equal propriety be said that the number /ue 
iS composed of the numbers two and five. The soUnd 
of this letter then appears to he not the sound of any other 
two letters or more, out is sui gen^eris and represented by 
the character j or g soft. If it be said .hat it is not per- 
lectly simple, the same may be said of b or d, or any of 
Uie sukwcals^ for ,if ji is ad^poitted tq be simple, b adds the 
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tmtwcal or underi&mj m&ldng ii »07e than simpie. So 
with I and <2, &^. But no orthoepist pretends that h q;r 
<2 is not an elementary sound. We therefore )PoucIu<^ 
that j and its cognate ch are elementary sounds. 

K — The consonant rounds heard in key, cake, qu^Lk^i 
k an elementary, whispering, palatal sound and is repre- 
atotod by three different characters — k, c hard and q; c 
and q are, however, superfluous in the language ; but 
when used are substitutes for k. ' Ch in echo, and gh in 
tough^ are ^bstitutes for A: also. 

JL — The consonant sound heard in lull, lUl^, is ^n 
elementary, lingual, sTub vocal sound, and is always repre- 
sented by Z. • ' 

M-*— The consonant sound heard in maim, mummy, is 
tin elementary, labial^ subvocal sound, and always repre^ 
sented by m, 

" N. — The coBSonant sound heard in none^ nine, is an 
elementary, lingual,^ subvocal sound and is always repre* 
lented by ?». . 

P. — The consonant sound heard in pipe, papa, is an 
elementary, labial, aspirate sound and is always repre- 
sented by |>. 

R.^— TThe consonant sound heard in rare, ramr, is an 
elementary, subvocal, lingual sound atid is ahvays repre* 
sented by r. 

S. — The consonant sound heard* in sauet, cease, is an 
elementary, dental, aspirate sound and is always repre* 
sented by s or c soft. 

T. — The consonant "sound feeard in Hghi, tea, is an 
elementary, lingual, aspirate Sound and is generally rep- 
resented by i, though the sound is soraethnes heard m 
words ending in ed after any of the consonants which 
are not subvocal except t In such situations e is silent 
•nd (2 is a sub^itutelbr t ; . • v 

3 
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V. — Tht consonant sound heard in vie«r, t?t«, is dn 
elementary, labial, subvocal sound and is represented by 
t, except in the word of where / is a substitute for v 

W. — The consonant sound heard in way^ woe^ we, as an 
elementary, labial, subvocal sound and is regularly rep- 
resented by w ; but u stands for this sound in such wor^ 
as persuade^ language^ banquet^ when it is a substitulii 
ibi w. ' 

X does not represent an ekmejatary sound, but is equiv- 
alent to k and 5, as in iax^ or to ^ and » in exits. It is 
always a substitute. 

Y. — The consonant 4ound heard in ye, fon^ is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound and is regularly 
represented by y ; but in such words ^ tui^n^ valiant, % 
becomes a consonant and is substittited for y. 

Z. — The consonant sound heard in ooze is an elemen* 
tary, dental, subyocal sound and is usually represented 
by z; it is however frequently expressed by 5 as in hU^ 
and occasionally by c as in suffice, and x in xebec; btH 
in these situations, «, 6> and re are substitutes for %. 

The pombination th irepresents two distinct, elemental^ 
spunds. 

Th aspirate. — The consonant sound heard in iHgh^ 
oa^th, is an elemenlary, lingual aspirate sound, and is 
always represented by ih, 

Th subvocaJL — The canssnant found heard in the^ 
though, is an elemeniary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is 
always represented by th, 

Ch. — T!\^ consonant sound beard in etch, church, is 
an elementary dental, aspirate sound, and is generally 
represented by ch ; but the same sound occurs in sucn 
words as fustian^ Tkature, whese ii and i are substitutes 
for ch. 

Sh. — The consonant sound heard in shoWy ash^ is an 
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elementary, dental, aspirate sound, and is commonly rep: 
presented by sh. This sound also occurs %i such words 
aa ocean^ social^ mansion^ nation^ chaise and sugar; but 
ce^ eij si, ti^ ch and 5, in these words are substitutes for sh, 

Zh. — There is a consonant sound exactly like the 
0ound of 5A, with the addition of an undertone or sub- 
Tocal. It is expressed by si in fusion^ zi in glazier^ and 
z and s before u in azure, rasure. The sound is named 
zh by ortbpepists, probably to correspond in ^jm with its 
cognate sh, 

Wk— The consonant sound heard m why, whey, is 
reckoned by Dr: Rush and others an elementary sound. 
It ill not sttbvocal, but is a cognate of w producing a mere 
wki^pering and is always represented by wh. 

r 

jNG.— The Consonant sound heard after th^ Towel t 
id^ sing, ring, la £^n elementary, sub vocal, palatal sound 
a^d 13 generally represented by ng. Also when n is 
fc^owed by any of the paledak in the sfeuoae syiiable, i, 
\ the peculiar sound of i^g. 
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DlfeECrtONS FdR tia^NG TfttlS BOCK. 



This work ifi not a spelling book. It is desi^^ to be 
•mdied by students of all ages after they have learned to 
wad. Schofers should commence at Part First, and 
eommit to memory the coarse print, ^d be able to an- 
swer the questions at the bottom of the pages. 

Fr^uent exercises in making the elementary sounds 
in the tables, should be insisted upon until they become 
pBFfectly fkmiKar; for they are the fundamental principles 
of the language. At first the scholars may have the 
books before them while they are making the sounds, 
but by frequency of repetition they will be able to repeat 
them in their order without the assistance of the books. 
The sounds may be made in concert by the whole school, 
or by a single class. 

iTie pupils should be often exercised in spelling words 
by their sounds ; this will enable them to obtain pre- 
cision and elegance in articulation, and by thus directing 
their attention to each particular sound in the word, they 
will acquire an accurate knowledge of the powers and 
connection of letters. The idea however should not be 
entertained that this spelling by sounds should supercede 
the ordinary method of spelling by the letters. 

When the student arrives at Part Second, he should 
commit to memory all the definitions and the list of let- 
ters in each class, order, and genus, and be required not 
only to answer the questions on the analysis, but to 
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analy>ze words himself. He should for this purpose have 
a blank book^a common writing book will do,) in which 
he should write down, in as neat a hand as rossible, the 
analjTsis of the words ^iven for examples. The teacher 
can inspect the analysis thus written, when the scho^ai 
comes to his recitation. 

Th£ teacher can v^cy Ihe exer(^s63 by. w»:^pf the 
analysis of a word on ^ bkcK board or large slate, and 
by requiring the scholars to recite it in concert, observing 
to keep time. 

If there are scholars studying it who have not learned 
<o write, this last exercise will be found very convenient 
and useful , . - . 

In Part TmRD, the definitions should be commitlBd 
to memory, and great c^re should , be taken td learn tne 
meaning of the .prefixes, and sv»ffixea. Thi defin^ioa$ 
of the primitive parts can be leajn^.fros^a dict^HMtf^ 
while writing the analysis, but the prefixes a^d supxes 
should be previously acquired. 

All the wcnrds given for examples, and sueh oth^s af 
may be thought proper should be written out in full, and 
preserved as specimens of the student's penmai)^j|ii 
mvestigation in orthog^raphy. 
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PART FIRST. 



P^I0N0LO€^Y. 

LAKtftTjMFB Ir Ae SMditua for Ae OQrammikation of 
thpoglit. 
' Language k of two kinds, Natural and Artrficial. 

NatMal iangimge eoil9i6l« in all those tones of voice, 
expressions of countenance, and g^turesy which con« 
rey iotelligence from one living being to another. 

Artiicii^ language consists in the conventional use 
of fMrds to express ideas. 

. Artificial language ha? two forms in which it is 
represented, spoken and written. 

Spoken language consists in the use of certain sounds 
of the human voice, in such collocation and arrange- 
ment as to make words and sentences. 

Written language consists in representing the ele- 
mentary sounds of spoken language by certain marks 
or characters called letters. 

Phonology is the science of the elementary sounds 
uttered by the hitman voice in speech. 

An elementary sound is one that cannqt be divided 
so as to be represented by two or more letters. 

In the English language there are forty-one element- 
ary sounds, and every spoken English word is entirely 
composed of some of these sounds. 

The elementary sounds of language are produced by 

What ii langotfe 1 Of how many kinds is laiuniaf e 1 What are thej 1 Wha; 
does natnral language consist in ? Artificial t How many forms has artificial 
langnage 1 What are they ? What is spoken language ? Written 1 What if 
phooology ? What is an elementary sound ? How many sounds are there in tlid 
English lanff oage 1 Are words made of these loaads 1 How are the elemectary 
■oanda prodaoed 1 
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different positions of the organs of speech in connec- 
tion with the voice, the subvocal, and the breath. 

The principal Qig|n«t pf spee<?h are the lips, teeth, 
tongue, and palate. 

The voice is produced by the vibrations oi the 
breath in the larynx, a j^ipe in the throat. 

The subvocal is the voke partly suppressed by the 
prgana of speech ; thus making an undertone. 

The Aspirates ajA qo^rQ wlii^eft prodiw^ hy Aie 
organs of speech and breath. 

Cognate letters are such a» ai^ ]NrQdue^ by the 
same organs^ in a similar maaoer ; thjotf, j9 is a ;PiOgnate 
of ^1 ^ ia ar cognat^of d, &c. ^ . , .. 

SPfiCIFK} pmSCfCIONS FOR IMTAKINC^THB mjmmfTA^Y (KKJHPO. 
VOWEL SOtrNDS. '" 

a long . . . Speak a as it is pronounced in the alphabet 

for its long sound, 
a short . . . Try to pronounce the word at without 

touching the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

— Make the sound short as possible, 
a medial . . Hold the tongue and palate perfectly still, 

and then try to pronounce the word air, 
a flat Speak the word alt correctly, and it will be 

the sound of a flat ; or try to speak the wo|d 

art without stirring the tongue. 
k broad. . . Pronounce the word aiJDe correctly; or hold 

the tongue still in the bottom of the mouth 

and endeavor to pronounce the word all. 
e long. . . . Speak e as it is pronounced in the alphabeti 

for its lopg sound 

What are the principal organi of speech t How is the voice jpro4nced 1 What 
b the subvocal ? What are the whispering letters called t What are cognat* 
letters? What is the direction for makins the sound of long a 1 Make thtt 
lonnd. Direction for making a short 7 Make the sound. Direction for making 
a medial? Ma^e the sound. Direction for making a flat? Make the sounds 
Directions for makin:; a broad 7 Make the sound. Directions for making « long J 
Make tie sound. 
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€ short Open the tnouth fibcnit &r enough to articu« 

]ate a long, then, keeping the lips sdll, en- 
deavor to pronouftce thff word ebb. Maki 
the sound very short 

1 l&ag ..... I -%>eak z as it is pronomn^d in the alphabet, 
£Dr its loiif sound, 

I Bhoil Prevent the tongue frcm touching the roof 

of the s»»itk, tod try to prono«mce the word 
Uj taking c^ire to make the sound as short as 
possiUe. • 

o loBg Utter the natural alphabetical sound of o 

for its long sound. 

6 short Hold the tongue perfectly still in the hot* 

.torn ei the mouth, and try to pr<»iounce the 
word 0t^ quickly. 

6 slender . . . Keep the tongue clear from the roof of the 
mouth, and try to pronounce the word do. 

XL long Try to pronounce the word due without 

t«vK^ng/the ti|» of the tongue to any part of 
the mouth. 

tl short Endeavor to pronounce the word up with- 

« out closing the lips. 

i medial .... This sound is o in do shortened, and is 
heard in the word pull. If the u in this word 
be stripped of its consonants and still retain 
the same sound, it will: be u medial. , 



Directions for making e short 7 Make the sound. Diree- 
(ions for making i lon^7 Make the sound. Directions for 
making t short 7 Make the sound. Directions for making 
o long7 Make the sound. Directions for making o short! 
Make the sound. Directions for making o ^/ene^er 7 Make 
^ sound. >Vhat is the direction for making the sound of 
u long 7 Make the sound. What is the direction for making 
the sound of u short P Make the sound. What is the 
Erection for mak!ng ii medial 7 Make the sound. 
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oaow Twfto 9p9ak ike wofi mU, vnthout tooch- 

ing the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

Qi ej Try to utter the wwd Mj without petnkt 

ting the tongue to come m contact with the 
upper pert of the flnoulbf or vtler bnad^il 
«Bd eh^ i ki rapid 1 



^ Let the Bounds in tlte Mowing taMe be ttdte ^«i|h foil Tolome 
of voice^ eomHiftniang etuok witH » fuddto efloii 0om Ae limmk 

In the first column the sounds can be prolonged at piefte«»i 
without any change of the organs. These may be caliea f^jkt 
long vowels. 

In tlie second column the sounds can abo be ^^onged, hot not 
without a change in the character of the sowidi. Vhese ase called 
imperfect lon^ vowels. 

In the third column the sounds cannot be prolonged at aD, yet 
they are perfect, 

THE VOOAL SOUNDS ASSORTED. 

[To ht repea4ed in concert] 



EXERCISE L 


EXERCISE IL 


BXERCIfll III. 


Perfect long. 


hnperfect long. 


Perfect short.' 


a 


i ' 


& 


k 


u 


€ 


& 


Diphthongs. 


i 


& 


ou ow 


6 


e 


01 oy' 


ft 







ft 


6 







What 18 the direction ibr making the diphthongal sound 
oi ou OT (w7 Make the sound. What is the direction for 
making the diphthmigal sound o^oimoy? Make the sound. 

[The pupils should now be requiced to repeat these 
sounds in concert, commencing back with a Umg and I 
them down in their regular order.] 
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' 






inmr-flMB vl 


LongVbwek. 


Vowelt. 




■.* li 


a 






• ft ■ • 


, 




4 






ft 






: ft 




' i 


. "'j ' 


ou ow 




. i 


oi Of 


w , '** 


i 




H 


.■ . 1- - 




Aorfr^Miii 


o 






, « 






6 




T '' 


a 




j| " 


t 






, ■ «■ 











It iliouli be oteerved ^tii^ort a is not long a shortened, 
Dor is sl^ort e lonff e shortened ; but the following diagram 
win illustrate the long and short vowels philosophically. 

a — ~*p 6 a long shortened becomes e short, 

i ft a medial shortened becomes a shorU 

ft — '—' 6 a fiat shortened beconies o short, 

k a broad has no short sound represented, ' 

e ■ I e ZonAchortened becomes % short, 

i i| > i Zdfi^af no short sound represented. 

o o long has fto short sound i?epi««#med. 

5 ■ M ■ ■ A # dendtf shortened becomes u medial. 

n tt long has no short sound represented 

• ' ti u short kas no long sound represented. 

Repeat the sounds of &e perfect long vowels as they 
oeour in the first pokim% sf veral times ; idso, the Imperfect 
long and the Pecfeet short. €«» you repeat tbo cohmm 
of vowel sotinUi in the rtcapitulation 1 
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Some t9a<;hen nifty fipefiir the fi>lIowijaig mode of teaching the 
▼owel sounds. If tlus mediod should be aAopted, the preceding 
maj be omitted. . 

■^ i Make the same Towel 
Speak the word Ate dubnoiy, < sound as in ate^ leaving 

(off^; Uiits^ate 

I rMake the same Towel 
Speak the word at distmc^y, < sound as in •/, leaving 
^ (ofrtke<;thtt8, 4it 

r Make t&e Sfime rowe* 
Speak the word air distinctly, } sound as in «ir, leav- 

( ing offir ; liun^ a^ 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word art distinctly, < SQund as in ar^, omitting 

^ ( rand </ thus, art 

rMake the same vowel 
Speak the word all distineUy, < sound as in aM, leaving 

{off 11$ thu»,all 

C Make the same vowel 
SpeaK the word ere distinctly, < sound as in eve^ leaving 

f off v; thus e ve 

' C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word ebb distinctly, < sound as in ebb^ leaving 

t off bb ; thus, e bb 

^ Make the same vowel 
Speak the word ten distinctly^ < sounds in tee, leaving 

^ off €t; thus, 1 ce 

, C Make the same vowel 

Speak the word ft distinctly, < sound as in t/, leaving 

(off the ^* thus it 

C Make the same vowe' 
Speak the word 0al&<distiiietly, < sound as in odk^ leaving 

(eff ok; thuB«*oak 
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r Make the same vowel 
Speak the word om distioctly, } sound ais ia ouy leaving 

toffn; thus, © n 

r Make the* same vowe« 
Speak the word 4o distinctly, } sound as in doj leaving 

' off ^;' thus d 

C Make Jie same vowel 
Speak the trard due correctly, < sound as in due, leaving 

{offd; thusd ne 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word np correctly, < sound as in up, leaving 

( off p; thus up 

i Make the same vowel 
Speak the^ord p«ll correctly, < sound as in pull, leaving 

f offp and II; thus, p u iT 

DIFHTHON6& 

t Make the same sound 
Speak the word 0Wi correcdy, } leaving off the t ; thus, 

(out 

C Make the same sound 
Speak the word oU distinctly, < leaving off the /; thus 

(oil 





EBCAPrrULATIOR, 




• 


Exercise. 




te 


o ak 




t 


o n 




if 


A \ 




h 


due ' 




we 


u p 




ve 


p U U 




hb 


DiphOumeM 


1 


66 


OU t 


I 


t 


oil 
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• Thb ftHkywingr diagrams will exhflut lome einioaf and bif^ 
intcvesting eiicunistaiiBOM in rela4p]i to the Tdlrel MNUids, 

Leaving out i, the long voweb ma^ be placed in the follof^ %• 
■cale which will show the different pootiona of the tongue in ct^w% 
ing their aeunda.. 



In sot 
leaving 1 
from the 
lowest, 
andhig}] 
the same 
position 

If nov 
but put i 



highest < 

through Uf d, &c., ai on ^e opposite page. 



• The fine print Aoed not be itudied bj beginneia. 
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«r 




Iffwe take this ft'anie diagram and commence at 6, making the 
tfoandt tbroagfa theT^irde hi the same direction, it will be observed 
that IJMi^ wiil have the miMmt fftefture at Um phuse of be^in- 
liBig^md will grad«ui% open till we get to & on the opposite side, 
where the lips will be farthest apart, when they will gradually con- 
tract till we arrive at 6, the place of beginning. 

It is a curious circumstance that e and & on opposite sides of the 
scale have the greatest variatbns ei the tongucy and that 5 and i, 
standing si rij|(ht angles with these on the opposite sides from eael 
other ha4<e the leaet aiwigreeteet apertures of the Upt. 
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The nluMrt vowelfi my be pat into amiUr diagftmf, though boI 
as perfectly. 

r I f 

& 1/ 

6 a & 



OONSONAP^T SOUNDS. 

p The sound of p *is n&ide by closing th« 

lips and forcing them suddenly apart with 
the breath. 

-The sound of ^ is like the sound of p in 



connection with an under-feorve or subyocid. 

But this under-tone must eease as aootn a« 

the lips are opened. < 
1 Put the upper teeth upon the lower lip 

and emit the breath between them. 
T The sound of v is like that of /in coaoeoi 

tion with the subvecal. 

urb — ^Gontra!ct the lips tb the smallest, roundeit 
position and suddenly relax them while the 
breath is fushing out. 

nr The sound of w'Ibs like that of toh in con- 
nection with tl^e spbvocal. 

Repeat the sounds in the Exercise under Recapitulation 
lill they become familiar. What is the direction for making 
(he sound of p? Make the sound. What is the direction 
for raaki ng the sound of 6 ? Direction for making f? Make 
the somid. Direction for v? Make t^e sound. Direction 
for wh? Make the sound. Direction for w? Make the 
sound. 
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QuaHOGOMknnr. 9B 

• aad e ioft — la order to make tbe hissing sound 
of $, bring the teeth nearly together, then 
place the tip of the tongue near the upper 
gums and emit the breath. 

z The sound of z is hke that of s in connaft* 

tion with the suh^^aL 

tb Close the teeth rery nearly, then brin^ the 

middle of the 'tongue near the roof of the 
mouth, allowing a space for the breath to 
escape, and the sound of sh can be made. 

zli — The sound named zh^ is like that of sh ia 
connection with the subvocaL 

cli — Close the teeth, and put the tip and mid- 
die of the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth, then the breath may force the tongue 
away, passing out suddenly between the 
teeth. 

J and g soft — The sound of ^ is like that of ch in 
connection with the mhvocal. 

t Put the tip of the tongue tightly against 

the roof of the mouth and force it suddenly 
away with the breath. 

d The sound of d is like that of < in con- 



D J nection with the subvocaL 
'Z, § Ok ^Put the tongue loosely 



-Put the tongue loosely against the upper 
teeth and emit the breatn. 

th This sound of th is like the other souno 

of th in connection with the subvocaL 



Direction for s? Make the sound. Direction for z7 
Make the sound. Direction for sh? Make the sound. 
Direction for zh? Make the sound. Direction for ch? 
Make the sound. Direction for y? Make the sound. Direc- 
bon for t ? Make the sound. Direction for d ? Make the 
Bound. Direction for th ? Make the sound. 
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K^ c hard, <i— All represent the mxat Bound- 

;;vhich is made by closing the palate ana 
suddenly forcing out the breath. 



31 

:1-g 1 

<j f^ g The sound of g hard is like that of k m 

^ o L connection with the subvoceU. 

]i -Emit the breath suddenly with all thf> 

organs open. 

1 -Put the tip of the tongue to the roof of the 

mouth and let the subvocal escape through 
each side. 

m Close the lips and emit the subvoca* 

through the nose. 

n Close the mouth by the ton^e against 

the roof of the mouth and. ^t^^ the subvocal 
through the nose. 

r Place the under part of the tip of the 

tongue near the roof of the mouth, and with 
the lips open, emit the subvocaL 

J Place both sides of the tongue against the 

upper teeth, leaving the tip free ; then with 
a sudden impulse emit the subvoeal, and at 
the same instant spring the middle of the 
tongue very near the roof of the mouth and 
back again. 

ng Close the palate and - thro\^ the subvocai 

through the nose. 

Di^?.ction for ih? Make the sound. Direction for k, 
chard^Rxidq? Makie the sound. Direction for g' ? Make 
the sound. Direction for ^ ? Make the sound, m? Make 
the sound, n? Make the sound. ^? Make the sound 
y/ Make the sound, ng? Make the sound. 
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Si 



H This is not an elementary sound, l)ut is a 
compound of the sounds of k and s in rapid 
succession. 

THE CONSONANT SOUNDS ANALOGICALLV 
ARRANGED. 

Aspirates, Stibvocals, 

EXiERCISE I. 



irli- 



EXERCISE IL 









EXERCISE III. 



-thi 



Uk- 

EXERCISE. IV. 

K g 

EXERCISE y. 



Cognate ietten. 



n 

r 

i 

ng 



nirection for a: ? Make the sound. 

Make the sound of p. with strong percussion; then the 
mmnd of & in a similar moxiner—f and v — wh and w — s and 
xh-^-sh and zh — ch and j — t and d — th and th — k ana g , 
then of ^, l^ m, n, r, y, vg, — [Care should be taken to utcer 
only the sounds of the consonants, and not the letter names. 
These sounds should be repes^ted often, till they become 
familiar."! 
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THE VOWELS, SUBVOCALS, ANP ASPIRATES 
^CLASSIFIED. 

The scholars should not pronounce the words in the 
feUowing table, ndr the letUr names ; but they should 
ntter only the sounds of the letters in Italic. 



Vowels. 


Svbsocals. 


spiraii 


a 


te 


h 


ay 


f ay 


d 


t 


d 


ay 


k ay 


a 


XT 


8 


ay 


* ay 


a 


rt 


S 


ay 


p ay 


d 


11 


I 


ay 


s ay 


e 


ve 


m 


ay 


t oy 


i 


bb 


n 


ay / 


th in 


i 


ce 


r 


ay 


ch ew 


i 


t 


V 


ay 


sk ow 





Id 


w 


ay . 


V)h J 


6 


n 


y 


e 




d 6 




z 


a 




d u 


e 


ih 


ey 




^ 


P 


zh 






p a 


t 


si ng 






Bipmcyn^s^Y^}^ 















The above table niay be preferred by some as an exer 
cise. instead of the le«sons on pages 23 and 25. 
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EXERgiSSS. 

A Complete Alphabet of the Elementary Sounds,^ 

Vowel SoumU. Conmmanl Sounds. Elements represents 

by combinatioiis, ' 



1 


a 


17 


b 


% 


k 


18 


d 


3 


i 


19 


f 


4 


ft 


20 


6 


6 


ft 


^1 


6 


e * 


22 


J 


7 


^ 


23 


k 


8 


i 


24 


1 


-9 


r 


25 


m 


10 





26 


n 


11 


6 


27 ' 


p 


12 





28 ' 


t 


13 


u 


^ 


.• 


14 


d 


30 


t 


15 


a 


31 


V 


Diphthsngt. 


32 


w 


16 


ou ow 


33 


y 


t 


oi oy 


34 


z 



35 


th 


36 
37 


th 


38 


eh 


89 


zh 


40 


wh 


41 

i 


ng 



The Elementary sounds maj now be pat together so as to form 
words, <4>8erving not to speak the names of the letters, but merely 
their sounds^ except when the name and sound coincide. 

JMake the sound of m and of long e separately^ and 
then pronounce them in connection ; thus, 
m e me 

• Some late writers make but thirty-eight elementary sounds. In so 
doin^ they entirely omit a in hair, and represent j and cA as com]K)6ed 
of other elementary sounds : See A medial and J in tKe Introduction. 

t It will be observed that oi and/iy are placed in this alphabet, but 
not numbered. They do not represent an elementaiy sound but two 
•oonds in connection, ft, and i. The reason why they were inserted 
here is, because these tounds, occurring together in this order, are 
'never represented by any other letters than ot or py. The letter x also 
represents two sounds — k and 5. and is sometimes represented by there 
letters, as in tacks, (small nails) sounding exactly uke tat (a rate.) 

I Spelling by sounds should, by no means, take the place of tA9 
ordinary method of spelling by the letter names. 
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ANALTTICAX. 



This putting together souhcU so as to form words, : 
called synthesis. 

FIRST EXERCISE IN SYNTHESia 



Elements. 


m e 


& t 


and 


b & n d 


Pronounced 


me 


at 


and 


band 


^ 


b e 


6g 


k p t 


1 &n d 




be 


egg 


apt 


land 




d a 


k t 


m & n 


b r i t 




day 


as 


i^A.n 


bright 




n a 


k 


bag 


m & r n 




•ay 


oak 


bag 


mom 




g a 


I t 


g ftd 


b 1 &nd 




gay 


it 


g~l 


bland 


SECOND EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 




Words of difficult Artiadaium. 


Elements. 


&-k-t-s 




r-I4h-m 


h-a-n-d-z 


i^ionounced 


acts 






hands 




sh-r-i-n 




m-ou-th-z 


m-I<6-t<s 




shrine 




mouths 


ousts 




m-G-n-th-s 


w-i-v-z 


f-I-S-t-S 




monthi 




wives 


fiste 




s-t-r-6-ch-t ■ 


sh-r-I-ng-k 


g-r-I-e-t-s 




■tretched 




shrink 


grists 




t-w-I-s-t-s 




wh-i-S-p-S 


g-0-8-t-8 




twists 




whisps 


ghosts 




w-ti-r-lnd- 


Z 


m-ti-l-k-t 


p-0-S-t-S 




woridfl 




mulct 


posU 




t-r-a-k-'t^ 




sh-T-I-ng-k-s 


h-0-8-t-8 




tracts 




shrinks 


hosts 




b-a-r-8-t-s 




th-r-a-8-t-s 


t-w-6-l-f-th 




bursty 




thrusts 


twelfth 




b-r-6-d-th 


■8 


p-r-e-s-t-s 


s-I-k-s-th-s 




breadths 




priests 


sixths 



What is putting sounds toge&er to form words calledl 
—Spell me by its sounds ; 6c, ^c. — acta^ shrine^ <f c. 
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THIRD EXERCISE IN SYNTBPESia 


Words of two 


syllables, to be 


pronounced as &st a« 


Jie syllables are 


formed. 




d-i 1-a-t 


n-a t-I-v 


n^-M d-a-m 


di Iftte 


na tive 


mill Hkip 


dilate 


'native 


milldam 


s-Ci-b d-u 


g.fll d-i 


l-g-g g-i-n 


snb due 


gaa dy 


leg gin 


sshdoe 


gaudy 


leg^ 


d-e tan 


Z'i'g Z'k-g 


g-U g'k 


de tain 


»g Mg 


gew gaw 


detain 


^ Bgiag 


gewgaw 


FOURTH EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 


c-6-m m-o 


sh-a*n 


tn-i-s b-e h-a-v 


com mo 


tion 


mis be have 


commotion 


misbehave 


m-0 m-e-n-t ^s 


I-m p-0 J-k 


mo ment 


OUf 


im po lite 


momentous 


impolite 



ez 


tem 




extem 


I-n 


c-d-m 


in 


com 



FIFTH EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 

ft-k-B t-6-m p-o r-a n-e ti-s 

po ra ne ous 

extempo extempora eztemporane extemporaneous., 
m-u n-I c-a b-i-1 

mu ni ca bil 

incom incommn incommnni inpommanica incommunioabil 

I t-I 

ty 

Incommunicabili incommunicabitity. 

Will you spell dUcUe hy its sounds and pronounce the 
g3rllable8 as fast as you form them 1 Also, subdue, d&c 
through all the exercises on this page. X^f ^^ teacher 
think proper other examples may be given from any booU.] 
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The fineqvent practic» of n>elfi&g ^tordft \3y tii^ioundt, and espe- 
•iallj such words as aro dimcult to be uttered, will secure precis^ 
a^d elegance In artioulation, and w^ contribute much to toe eaae 
and fluency of speech. 

AnTicuLATioi^f, is distinctness of utterance. 

In reading or speaking, every word and every syJable 
should be distinctly pronounced, and the sound of every 
letter, which is not silent should be perfectly uttered. 

EX^RCI^ES 

Ilf SCMTENOES OF DimCULT ARTICULATIim. 
I. 

The gifts of God 
Faulty articulation The gifs of Grod 
Exercise The gif-t-s of God 

Correct The gifts of God 

II. 

Foy Christ* ^ke . 
Faulty articulation For Chrise ake 
Exercise For Ohris-t-s sake 

Correct For Christ's sake 

III. 
The novice skilled himself 
Faulty Tbe novice killed himself 

Exercise The novice s-killed himself 

Correct The novice skilled himself 

IV. 
I study arithmetic, history, osfroiuy 
my, and geography. 
Faulty I study rithmfitic, histry, stronomy, 

unjography. 
Exercise I study a-rithmetic, his-to-ry, astroo* 

omy, a-n-d ge-ogfraphy. 
Correct I study arithmetic, history, astronomy, 

and geography. 

What is articulation? What is said about reading and 
^»eaking? Read example No. I, and articulate distinctly 
th^ difficult plaiBe. Also. No>8 II, III, and IV. 
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V. 

They dropped like heaven'j serenes/ 

5now. 
Faulty They dropt like heaven ser^y snaw 

Exercise They drop-t like heaven-z seren-6-8-t 

^-now. 
Coirect . 'They dropped like heayen's serenest 

snow. 

VI. 

The de;?my superintehdent o/schools. 
Faulty Thfe debety superintendunt of schools. 

Exercise The dep-u-ty super-in-tepd-ent of 

schools. 
Correct The deputy supeirintendient of schools. 

Exercise upoli the following examples as upon the 
preceding. 

He Qxed stokes strongly. 

Get ten nice set of matched cibirs. 

Fleet* 5aiZ fightly. 

When Ajaa: strives some rock^s vas< weighs to throw. 

The bias/ sdll blew and the shipt sunk. 

Up the Aigh ^ill ke Aeaves a A^ge round stcQ& 

The s/eadfas/ s/ranger in the forests strayed. 

Tho oft tjie ^ar the open vowels tire. 

Read example V, and utter the elements dietinctlv in aH 
the difficult places. In the same manner all the other exanif 
plee on this page. 
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Whoso lovelh wisdom lepiceth Ais father, 

Iwill instruct thee and ^each thee m the way which thorn 
sihaligp. 

She authoTUsLtively led us, an^ disinteTesltedly ^bored 
Sot us, and we tinhesitsti'nngfy admiUed her leea^fath 
bleness. 

PZuma placed a;?ewter y/atter.on a die of ;?lates. 
Where is the pretty pewter j?/atter, jPZuma plsLcei the pm 
upon, . ' 

When a twister a twisting 
Would twist him a twist, 
To twist him a twist 
He three twines doth entwist 5 
But when one of the twines 
That he twisteth, untwist^ 
The twine that un twisteth 
Untwisteth the twist 

Amidst the mists 

And coldest frosts, 
With barest Wrists 

And stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists, 

Against the posts, 
And' still insists 

He sees the ghosts. 

He sawed six sleek slim saplings lor sale. 

Tlieophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles 
through the thick of his thumb. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthogfraphy is that science which teaches the nature 
and power of letters, and correct spelling. 

A letter is* a character used to represent aa elementary 
sound. 

There are twenty-six letters in the English language ^ 

A a, B b, C c, Dd, E e, F f, G g, H h, I i, J j, K k, 

L L M m, N n, O o, P p, a q, R r, S s, 1 1, U u, V V, 

Ww,Xx,Yy,Zz. 

There are more elementary sounds than letters ; it therefore be- 
eomes necessary that 'some of the letters represent more than one 
soun4 each. Thjis is true with regard to all the vowels and some 
of the consonants: Letters also combine to represent sounds fot 
which there are no single letters used as representatives. 

The combinations are th aspirate, th subvocal, ch, sh^ 
zh, why ng. 

As these comUnations represent elementary sounds, and have in 
every respect the powers of single consonants, they may be classed' 
with th^nand treated in the same manner. , *' 

t CLASSES OF L-ETTERS. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. | 
First class — vowels. ■, , 

Second class-^-consonants. 

VOWELS. 
A vowel is a letter which represent an emission of 
sound without interruption by the organs of speech. 

The vowels are sL\ in nurob^i:, including y which. is a 
substitute for i — a, «, i, o^u, p. 

What is orthography? What does a letter represent? 
How many letters are there ? What are the combinations 1 
How are letters divided ? What is the first class ? — Second 
class? What is a vowel 1 How many vowels are there ? 
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Each vowel constitutes a genus or familj, and hat 
several specific sounds. 

GENERA.* 
Genus I. A has five sounds — ^a^ &, i^ &, ^ 
a long as in ale. 
h short as in at. 

k medial as in air. ; 

& fiat as in art. 
h hroad as in alL 

Genus IL E has two sounds — e, 6. * 
e long as in eat. 
e short as in ebb. 

Genus IIL . I has two sounds — i, 1 
i long as in ice, ire. 
i short as in it, in. . . 

Genus IV. O- has three sounds — <v *> *►- 
o long as in oak, old. 
short as Jn on, not 
6 slender as in do, who. - 

Geitfas V U hasf three soundsi-u', % H 
u long as in due, glue. 
ti short as in up, us. 
* ii medial as in pull, bush. 

What does each vowel constitute ? How many sounds 
has a? Give their names and make their sound. How 
many sounds hcus e? Give their names and make their 
BOund8.-*How many sounds^ has i ? Give their names and 
make their sounds. How many sounds has o 7 Give their 
names and make their sounds. How many sounds has u? 
Give their names and make the^ sounds. Now make all 
the vowel sounds in concert. 

* Tlie plural Aumbet of genus is gin'-e>T&. 
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Y has two sounds, but they are the same as the two 
sounds of i 

Y is a consonant when a vowel follows it in the same syllable, \m 
in ye^ you^ young. In other situations it is a vowel. 

* W, when a vowel, has the power of «, knA is generally a conao- 
Dant, as in toin«, twi^ie, wayward. 

Tell which letters are vowels in the following words: 

Examples. — Make, fear ^ interest, compliment duty, 
CONSONANTS. 

t A consonant is a letter which genemlly represents an 
interruption of sound or breath, by the organs of speech. 

The term consonarU^ literally mesLix* souw&ng wWi ; because these 
letters are never used in words, withoift having a vowel coimt^cted 
with th^m hi the same syllable ; althouffh their sounds are capable 
of being uttered separately and without the aid of a vowel. . 

The consonants are of two kihds— single 'etter^ and 
combinations. 

The following is a list of them — b, c, i, f, g, A, j, k, /, 
^) ^) Pi f) ^ ^1 ^} ^} ^} ^i !/i ^ 9 ^ aspirate, Ih subvocal. 
eh, sh, zh, wh^ f^g- 

Tell which letters are consohants in the following 
words : 

Which letters are vowels in Tnakel—fear'l — interest 1 — 
compUmentl — dutyl What is a- consonant? Ot' how many 
kinds are consonants ? Repeat the list. [It will be observe.^ 
that all the letters are consonants excepi &V9 vowels-^ii, e 

ho.u,] ^ 

* It may be justly questioned, whether i&, is ever a vowel. It cei tainly 
lacks one of the essential properties of a vowel, that is, of forming a 
eyllable either alone or in connection with consonants ; which all the 
other vowels will do. In the words new^ pewter, detaey, whether it is 
e or w, which represents the sound of i^, it is di^cult to determine. By 
taking away ir, tne sound is entirely chaiiged ; but by taking away e, nc 
word can be formed. If it reouire e and w both to make up the sound, 
19, can at most be but a part of a vowel which brings it down nearly tc 
its consonant properties, namely-semivowel, subvocal Ac. Thereiore, 
it is with proprie^r that the vowel properties of this letter are doubted. 

t The consonant A, is an exception to this definition ; in articula- 
ting it, there is no Interruption by the pmns of speech, but it may 
be considered defective — wanting some ot the consonant properties ; 
and w, r, and y, are less close than some other of the consonanii; 
jet, there is a partial interruption. 
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Example. — Bland^ civU, dep^uip^ fashion^ judgt^ 
kingly, question^ rational^ suicide^ wickedly^ exampU^ 
xtbu^j thinkj which. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
In tl^e word body is 6, a vowel or consonant ? Is a, a vowel 
or consonant ? Is d, a vowel or cpnsonant 1 Write it in the 
following manner on a ^lack bo^d, slate, or piece of paper 

fb^oonsoQant 
» Bad. A a— wowel. 

Cd — consoaant 

After the schplar hfts-w^tten . it Sown, he should be :ceqiured to 
read it, giving tliQ df^finitions of the vowels and pojisonamSp as h» 
proceeds; or, perhajp^ the teacher would prefer to write it do^i^ 
himself, and then require the scholar to read it. 

In the word cage, is c^ a vowel or ooosonant? tt a, a 
vowel or consoaant ? Is JT) a vowel or coosoiiant 1 Is «^ % 
vowel or consonant 1 

Write it <lown thus — 

(c — consonant 
a^vowel. 
g — consonant, 
e — vowel. 

Reatl this analysis, giving the defimuons as m the pre 
ceding word. 
Analyze in the same maaoet the word harvest ibxm — 
^ h — consonant, 
a— vowel. ^ 

r — ^copsonant 
Harvest i v — consonant , 
e — vowel. 
6 — consonant 
,t — consonant 

Which letters are consonantis in the examples, bland, cmif 
f c. ? f The teacher can ask the questions that occur in the 
text! 
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d^estiens mfty be asked on the word fcanUmtkoL 

' f— consonant 
a — vowel. 
nT-consonant 
t — consonant 
a — vowel. 
Fantastical. <{ s — consonant 
t — consonant 
I— vowel. 

a — vowel. 
, 1 — consonant 

Ako^ the word changing, 

C oh — conSonEuat 

a — vowel. 

n— --consonant 

g — consonant 

i — vowel. 
.'ng — consonant 



Changiag.^ 



Note. — ^The combinationa are treated like single consonants, be- 
cause each represents an elementary sound. 

The teacher will require his pupils to analyze as many of the fd^ 
lo^ng words as he shall tiiink proper— ^ame, jumpy which^ quench^ 
voorskipi exchangfi^ Yorker ^ zenith^ ^ocraqi. 

The consonants may be divided into^ mutes and semi* 
vowels. 

For the sake of convenience we «ail this division into mUles and 
semivowels, (he two orders. 

ORDERS OP THE CONSONANTS. 

The principle upon which this division is made, is, that the orgjans 
•f speech are more closely united in'.pronouncing the mutes Uian 
Ike semivowels. 

A mute or close consonant admits of no escape of 
breath, while the organs are in contact. 

How may the consonants be divided ? What is a mute ? 
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A semivowel or loose coi^onant does admit of an escape 
of breath, while the organs are in contact^ or nearly eo. 

The mutes are i, d^ and g hthrd; A;, p, <, and c hard. 

The semivowels, are c sofl^ /, A, j, and g soft ; /, «;i, 
n, r, 5, i?, t^, Xy y, ar ; also, all the combinations — th aspir 
rate, th subvecal^ ch, sh^ zh, wh, ^nd ng. 

Four of the semivowels are calle^l liquids, because they have m 
flowing sourxi ; because their sound smoothly unites with ciheT con- 
sonants in the same syllable ; they are^ l^ m, n, r. 

Two of t}>e semivowels m and n, and ood of tho ccmbinatiqns ng, 
are called nasals. 

Some letters are also called sibtfants, or hiissing letters ; such vji s 
and z. 

The properties called nasal, liquid, and sibilant, are not essentitil, 
and are, therefore, omitted in analyzing words. 

Point out the mutes and semivowels in tlto foltowing words: 

Examples. — Student^ patent^ splendid^ bucket^ famish, 
EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the word hand^ is 6, a vowel or consonant? Mute or 
semivowel ? Is a, a vowel or consonant ? WWt «oiind has 
it? Is n, a vowel or consonant? Mute or Bemivowel? Is 
(2, a vowel, or consonant? Mute or semivowel? Write it 
on a black board, slate, or paper, thus — 

{b — consonant— mute. 
a — vowel — short soupd. 
n — consonant — semivowel • 

d — consonant — mute. • 
The scholar should read it, giving the: definitions of the waUss and 
semivowels as he proceeds : and then the class ca,n read it in concert 
in a natural,, speaking voice — slowly the first time. 

In the word concentrative, is c; a vowel or consonant? 
Mute or semivowel ? Is o, a vowel or consonant ? What 
sound has it? Is n, a vowel or consonant? -Mute or semi- 

Wkat is a semivowel 1^ Repeat the litet of mutes. Repeat 
$he list of semivowels. What letters are mutes in the word 
ttudent? Wiiat letters are semivowels in the same word? 
What letters are mutes in the word patent^ dbc.? [The 
teacher can then ask the questions that occur in the text 
under *' Exercises in Anfdyms. '] 
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Towel?— [and so on through all the lettert in the word.]— 
Wnte down the analysis and read it aa in the word band^ 
Above, giving the definition of mutes and semivowels. 
' c— consonant— -JBute.* 

o— -vowel— short sound. 

n— consonant — semivowel. 

c — consonant-»-8emivowel.' 

e — vowel — short sound. 

n — consonant — semivowel. 
Concentrative.-^ t — consonant — mute. 

r — consonant — semivoweU 

a — vowel — long sound. 

t — consonant — mute. 

i — vowel — ^ort sound. 

V — consonant — semivowel. 
^ e — vowel — silent 
. Treat as many of the following examples as may be 
thought proper, in th^ safne manner — game^ jump, which, 
quench, worship, exchange, Cazenovia, theocracy, tmbeZ' 
ilement, antediluvian, dpc, 

OROANICAL Division of the consonants. 

Organical means^pertaining to the organs. 
The principal organs of speech are the lips, teeth, 
tongue, and palate. 

The consonants are all results of the museular action of the organs 
of speech, in connection- with the subvocal and the breath. 

If we include the combinations and exclude redundant letters, we 
shall have seven consonants, produced by the action of the Ups^ six 
through the teetk^ eight mostly by the tonpie^ and three l^y the 
tongue against the back part of the palate. They are thus thrown 
into generic groups. This division is of great importance, as the 
subject of articulation depends mostly upon the accurate formation 
•f the consonant sounds by the organs of speech. 

-What does organical mean '^ Which are the principal 
organs of speech ? 

• C hard^ is a mute, but c soft, is a semivowel. 
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GENERA OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The cohsonants majr be divided into four gto-e-ra or 
families; namely — 

LabialSy dentals^ Unguals^ nnd palatals. 

The labials or lip ktteia, are made by the lips. 

The deyitah or teeth letters, are made through the teeth. 

The Unguals or toqgue letters, are made by the tongue, 

. The paUt(ils or, paiate letters, are made by the palate. 

Genus 1, labials ; b,f* m, py v* w^ and t^. 

Genus 2, dentals ; ^, *, jz;, cA, 5^, zA, and c,t ai^d g sofL 

Genus 3, Unguals ; dj /, n^ r, /, v, ih aspirate, and ik 
snb vocal. . 

Genus 4, palatals ; A:, q, z, ngjC^ and g hard. 

The letter h' is defective in iU organical construction, not heme 
struck by any of the organs of speech ; it is, therefore, not includea 
in this division. 

First, select the labials in the following examples ; then 
the dentals ; and the Unguals; and finally the palatals. 
Examples. — Book, paper, sriotOy illustrate^ ketpsake^ 
amazement. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. * 

In the word marii is to, a vowel or consopanti Mute or'semi- 
▼owei 1 What is its organical name T How is a labiiJ madff 1 Is a, 
• a vowel or consonant 1 What sound 7 . Is n, a vowel or consonant 1 
Mute or semivowel 'i W^t is its organical nainel How is a lin* 
gual made 1 Write it down on a black board or slate,, thus— 
f m-^-K^onsonant, semivowel, labiaL 
Mati, J a — vowel, short soun^, 

( n— consonant, semivowel, lifiguaL 



Into how many genera or fkmilies may the^consonadts be 
divided? What are they? How are the labials made? How 
are the dentals made ? How are the Unguals made ? How 
are the palatals made ? Repeat the list of labials, of den- 
tals, of liniraals, of palatals. 

• In making the sounds of/ and v, the lips are assisted by the 
teeth ; but the lips have the most action."- Wnerefore in distcnbiiig 
them minutely they may be called labio-dentals. 

t Redundant letters are inserted in the list*. 
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Tho scholars may then read this analysis in concert 
several times, but slowly at first. 

Ask questions upon the word introductory, 

'i — ^vowel, short sound. 

n — consonant, semivowel, linguaL 

t — consonant, mute, lingual. 

r — consonant, semivowel, lingusd. ' - 

o — ^vowel, long sound. ^ 
Introductory, i d-consonwit, mute. Ungual. 
^ u — vowel, short sound. 

e-^«ori8onant, mute, palataL 

t — consonant, mute, lingual. 

— vowel,' leng sound. 

r — consonant, semivowel, lingual, 
w y — vowel, substitute for t, short sound. 

Examples Foit analysis. — Pin, tan, sUp, brisk, stvr 
dent, tempest, vindicate, decorate^ procrastinate, prepar* 
aiory. 

Theve is another natural division of the consonants — that is, into 
9tUn>»cals and aspircntes. Walker calls these properties /a^ and sharp^ 
but tfa«fe terms ate not expressive. Gomstock names th^m sub* 
relets and aspi^tes^ )>ut irtost modem writers prefer the terms 
'mbvocdlf and asmrate. This .division is of great importance to a 
torreei idea of the nature of letters. 

SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 

The consoiiants are naturally divided into subvocals 
and aspirates. 

The subvocals are those consonants which produce an 
under tone of voice when their sounds are uttered. 

The aspirates are mere whispers made by the organs 
of speech and breath. 

How are the consonants naturally divided ** What a* 
the subvocals ? What are aspirates ? 
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The subvocals are b, dj g hard ; j and g soft ; /, wi, n^ 
r, v^ w^ y, z,th, zh^ ng. 

The aspirates are c, /, A, A;, j?, y, 5, <, x, ^A, cA, s!i^ 

and t/'A. ^ 

The aspirates (except h) are all ongnates of Rorae of the subvocals. 
Cp^nate letters arc such ^as are produced by the same organs of 
•jpeecn in a similar position. 
The cognate letters may be thus arranged: 

Labials. Dentah. Linguats. PaUxtah, 

cognates. J ^apiratea -p^ St, wh, •, sli; ch. t, tk- It 

C 5/7/i(, is equivalent to f , ^ soft to ^', and c hard and q, to k« 

Tell which 'are subvoeals and which are aspirates in 
the. following examples. 

Examples. — Bag, since, blame, pit, but, winter^ sum^ 
mer, cash, sing, hat, chance, syllable. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the word bcU, is b, a vowel or consonant? Mute or 
■emiyowel ? What is its organical namfe 7 Subvocal of 
aspirate? What is a siihvoeall [^Ans; An Under tone.] 
Is a, a vowel or consonant? What sound has jt? U t, a 
vowel or consonant? Mute pr semivowel? What is ita 
organical name? Subvocal or aspirate? Wh^atis an aspi* 
^te ? [Aha. A mere whispef.] Write it down, thus — 

r b — consonant, mute, labial, subvocal. 
Bat. < a — vowel, short sound. 

[ t — consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

This may be read in concert 

Ar) similar questions upon the word blessing, 

i^ the list of subvocals. Give the list of aspirates. 
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'b — consonant, mute, labial, subvocsd. 
1 — consonant, semivowel, lin^^al subvoQd 
e — ^vowel, short sound. 
^1 . ^ 8 — consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 
8 — consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate, 
i — vowel, short sound. 

, ng — consonant, semivowel, palatal, subvocai. 
Say this ip concert, deliberately. 

' i — vowel, shott sound. 

n — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvooaL 

t — cons., mute, lingual, aspirate. 

c~vowel, short sound. 

r — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

r — cons., semivowel lifigual, subvocaL 
Interruptedly. < u — vowel, short sound. 

p — consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 

t — consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

d — consonant, mute, lingual, subvocaL 

1 — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 
^y— towel, substitute for t, short sound. 

Examples por analysis: — Fragment^ grand^ lO'fge^ 
bench^peneil, fancy yhero^ label, rebus, shady, spicy ^ story, 
stupid, topaz, amaze, unkind, admix, attend, hotel, in- 
fest, misprint, liberate, venerate^ desolate^ emulate, stim- 
ulate, stipulatfi, animate, mtditiUe, imitate, manual^ 
liberal, mineral, lateral, several, animal, temporal, adr 
miral, interval, impudent, prevalent, indolent, testament^ 
instrument, banishment, punishment, impotent, penitent^ 
latitude, plenitude, altitude, multitude^ aptitude, absolute^ 
destitute^ institute, substitute. 
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A CX)MPENDIOUS TABLE 

EXHIQITING THE PROPERTIES OP ALL THE CCNSONAlTrf 
AT ONE VIEW. 

b 18 a consonant, mute, labial, subvocal. t 

d is a consonant, mute, Ungual, subvoeaL 

f ....... is a consonant, semivowel,- labial, aspirate. 

g hard is a consonant, mute, palatal, subvocal. 

li is a consonant, semivowel, aspirate, 

J is a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocal 

k. c hard f q^ consonant, mute, palatd, aspirate. 

1 ...;... is a consonant, semivowel, iihgual, subvocal 

m is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocaU 

11 is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal 

p. is a consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. ^ 

r is a consonant,, semivowel, lingual, subvocal 

• ^ c softj consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

t is a consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

Y is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal 

•fr is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal. 

Y is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal 

jB is a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocaL 

tb is a consonant,, semivowel, lingual, aspirate. 

tfc ....... is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvooal 

ct is a consonaht, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

sli' is a consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

zli IS a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvbcal 

firh is a consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate. 

ng is a consonant, semivowel, palatal, subvocal 

NoTR.— The above table can be repeated in concert. It should b« 
committed to memory, for it will be observed in analyzing words^ 
that the same properties are always applied to the same letter, m 
whatever word it may be found ; except silent and substituted lal- 
ten^ which will be treated of hereafter. 
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IMPirraONGS, DIGRAPHS, AND TRIPHTHONGa 

A Diphthong consists of two vowels sounded in the 
•ame syllable. 

There are four diphthongs : ou^ ow^ oi^ oy. 
But there are only two diphthongal sounds. 

1. ou and oio; as in our, now. ^ . 

2. oi and oy ; as in oil^ hoy. 

Ou and ow are called inseparably diphthongs^ because 
iheir sounds can not be separated into two distinct vowel 
Bounds. 

Oi and oy are called sepafable diphthongs, because their 
founds can be separated into the sound of broad d and 
short i. • 

Tell which are separable and which inseparable diph- 
thongs in the following examples : boil, boy, cloud, browi 
toy, how, coin, found, vow, voice, cow, loiter, loyal, bounty, 
bower, foible, oyster, coward, poison, showef, fountain, 
avoid, allow, renounce, renown. 

A Digraph or improper diphthong is Xhe union of two 
vowels in a syllable, one of which is. silent ; as oa in 
loaf, ee in tree. 

The following is a list of the digraphs : 

aa Canaan ay say ' • ew jewel oo moon 

ae diaeresis ea clean ' ey they ou four 

ai aim ee seed ie friend • ow blow 

ao gaol ei ceiling oa coat - tta guard 

au taught eo people oe foe ue due 

aiD law eu feud oi avoirdupoise ui guise 

«y Duy 
Note 1. When i is preceded by the accent in the termination of 
such words as valient^ aiien^ ouUixm, it does not form a diphthong or 
digraph with the following vowel, but 'is a consonant having the 
^fNTopraties of y. 

Ol what does a diphthong consist? How many diph- 
tiiongs are there? Will you repeat the list? But how 
many diphthongal sounds are there? What are ou and ow 
called? Whyl What are oi and oy called? Why? Doesftofl 
••ntain a separable or inseparable diphthong? Boy? cftf 7 
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Note 3. In the unaccehted terminations cial^ sion^ tion in rocli 
words as special^ copfession^ creation^ i does not form a diphthong 
with the following vowel, but is a consonant and readily coalesces 
with the preceding consonant, thus producing the sound of sh. 

Note 3. / is also a consoiiant in elysian^ Easier ^ glazier^ occasiait^ 
and has in connection with the pre(^in^ consonant the sound ot 
zk. It is also a consonant in fustian^ onsUon,^^mstion^ where in 
connection with t preceding it taJces the sound of c^ in chip. 

Note 4. (7 in such^ words iis question^ quart, quantity , language^ 
iuavity, does not constitute a diphthong or digraph with the allow- 
ing Towe^ but is a consonant having the powers of to. 

Point out the digraphs in the following words, and tdl 
which vowel is silent, and what sound the other vowel 
has: aid, beef, Jield^ flow, beaten, boarder, clearly, cocom^ 
deacon,^ caught, delay, forswear^ hearken, leopard, yeomam^ 
feudal, survey, die^ thief, roach, hroad, canqe, tortoise, floof, 
flourish, guarantee, league, guide, juice, buy, neighbor. 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in a syl- 
lable, two of which are generally silent; as ieu in lieu^ 
eau in beau. 

Note 1. In the termination ious in such words as precious^ loqua- 
ciaus, qffldous, i does not form a triphthong with the following 
vowels, but is a consonant^coalescing with the preceding consonant 
and producing the sound of sk. A distinguished writer says thene 
are two hundred and forty-^ve wor<]s terminating in iouSf and 
nearly two hundred derivations from them. 

Note 2. In the constructions uai, uaw, uai/, uea, nee, and wm, \tl 
quail, squaiff, Rarasiuiy, squeal, queen, qwoU, u does not form a triph- 
thong with the following vowels, but is a consonant, having the 
properties of w. 

Point out the triphthongs in the following examples, 
and tell which vowels are silent, and what sounds the 
other vowels have ; bureau, adiitu, awe, beau, flambeau^ 
view, aye, beauty, portmanteau, review, lieu, gorgeous^ 
outrageous, eye, purlieU, 

Does add contain a digraph 7 What letters compose it? 
Which is silent? What sound has the other vowel? [So 
with as many aa are necessary.] What is a triphthong ?- - 
[The teacher cah ask the questions sui usual, upon the an- 
alysis of the word bounty. When ou presents itself, the 
questions may be asked in the following manner :1 What 
iioucaUed? What kind? 
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EX£RCISEB IN ANALY8IIB. 

7b be read in concert 
t 

I b— consonant, mute, labial, snbvocaL 
I ou — diphthoog, inseparable. 
Boun^. •< n«- eonsonant, semivowel, lingual, 8ubvoca«* ' 
I t — consonant, mut^* lingual, aspirate, 
l^ y — ^vowel, short sound. 

' j — consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocal 
oy-^diiphthong, separable into the rounds of 

broad a and short i. 
P— consoRSnt, semivowel, labial, aspirate^ . 
ti — vowel, medial sound. * 

. 1— consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

r— consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvoeaL 
e-rvowel, short sound. 
Renown. -^ n-— consonant, sertiiVowel, lingual, subvoeaL 
ow — diphthong, inseparable. 
,n— consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvoeaL 

' cj^-vow^l, short sound. ' 

m — consbnant, semiVbwel, labial, subvoeaL - 
p— consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 
1— consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 
oy — diphthong, separable into the sounds of 
broad a and short i. 

i * J 

c — consonant, mute, palatal, aspirate. 

— vowel, short sound, 
m — consonant, semivowel, labiaL subvoeaL 
Complain. *{ p— consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate. - 
i — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvoeaL 
ai — digraph, i silent, a long, 
^n — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

[In analyzing the word joijful, ask the question thus :] 
What is oy called 1 What kind ? Into what uounds ? 
5* 



Employ. ' 
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/ a*— 'vowcl, long sound. 
Adieu, i d — consonaifit, mute, lingual, subvocaL 

( ieu — triphthong, i and e silent, u long tsound. 

Bea 1 $ ^ — consonant, mute, labial, sub>wcaL 
i eau^— triphthong, substitute* for o Umg^ 

4Wc — triphthong, v and e silent, a broad sound. 

Examples for analysis. — Bounty^ emfleyf noun, spout^ 
hail, clay, briefly, beauty, ceaseless, oily, prairie, naughty, 
awful, shower, booty, gorgeous] ointment,. boyish, reproach, 
guitdr, review, 

SYLLABLES. 

A syllabte is a distinct sound, and is either the whoje 
or a componettt part of a wor4"^, as pen, Pen-tt-cost, 

A moijosyllabie is a word of one syllable; as, pen. 

A dissyllable is a word of two syllafcles ; as pen-cil. 

A trisyllable is a word of three syllables; as, pen- 
ciMing. ' 

A polysyllable is a word of fouu. or more syllables ; 
as, pen-e-tra-tion, in-com-mu-ni-ca-bil-i-ty. * 

Examples. — Tell the number of ^llables in the fol 
lowing words: bond, paper ^ publisher, cpmmendation, 
unco7iforinable, sadly, congregate, book, grammar, or* 
thography, orthoepy, atrial. • 

The last syllable of a word is called the ultimate lyllable. The last 
but one is called the penultimate syllable, or the penuR. The last but 
two is called the antepenultimate syllable, or antepenult. The last 
but three is called the preantepenullimate syllable, or preantepenult. 

What J5 a syllable ? What is a monosyllable 7 What is 
a dissyllable ? What is a trisyllable ? What is a polysyl- 
lable i How many syllables in bud, paper, publisher, &c 

* See page 61. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SYLLABICATION. 

1. A vowel is essential to every syllable. 

NoTE.^There are somethnes two or three vowels in the i 
QrllaUe, onlj one of which is sounded, except ia the diphthoii|;s. 

2. The princi{)al sound in every syllable is produced 
by the vowel* 

3. Every consonant in a word bdongs to someTOwtol 
or diphthong, unless it is silent. 

4. A consonant is antecedent to its vowel \Vhen it goes be- 
fore it in the same syllable ; iasjp, r, and v in the word pre 
vent. 

6. A consonant is consequent to its vowel when it comes 
titer it in thcf saAie syllable ; as n and t in thie word pre-vent 

6. A consonant antecedent tb its voWel, closes its appro- 
priate organs beforef'the vowel sound i^ uttered ; as in the 
syllable be J b closes the lips before the sound of ^ is uttered. 

7. A consonant consequent to its vowel, closes its appro- 
priate orgajM afler the vowel sound is uttered ; as in the 
syllable em, m closes the lips after the short sound of « is 
uttered. 

8. Words always have as many syllables as they con- 
tain vowels or diphthongs that are sounded. 

9. The letters in a word must be arranged into sylla- 
bles exactly as they are heard in correct pronunciation ; 
us, pa-per, or-ihog-ra^hp. 

Wliat is essential to every syllable ? By what is the prin- 
eipied, sound in every syllable produced ? To what does every 
consonant belong? When is a consonant antecedent to a 
vowel? When consequent to it? What of a consonant 
antecedent to its vowel 1 What of a consonant consequent 
to its vowel 1 How many syllables do words have ? How 
must the letters of a word be arranged into syllables ? 

* In a few unaccented syllables, such as the last syllable in cadlCf 
and in centre^ the vowel is less distinct than the consonant sounds ; 
but these are only exceptions to the principle. 
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10. Derivative wdtds art generally divided between 
the primitive parts and terminations ; as, hope-less, 

1 1. Compound words should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; mfir^-plact. 

12. At the end of a line a word may be separated by 
its syllables ; but a syllable fih^uld never be broken. 

The student may exercise his taste in dividing the 'fi)Uowing wofdi 
faito syllables. 

Examples. — 'Farrfter^ bookcase^ oppvrtunity^ delicattj 
injury^ spellin^y company, cornicsy pedigree, aerial, l^ 
borious, zoology, notwithstanding^ extemporaneous, unsetk' 
worthy, preantepep/ultimate. 

In the vf ord farmer, what vowel -does/ belong to ? Is it 
antecedent or consequent to its vewe^ a? To what vowel 
does r belong ? Antecedent or^consequent? To what vow^ 
ioes m belong ? Antecedent or consequent? To what y^wel 
does r belong? Antecedent or conbequent.1 [Tnke as 
many words in die same manner as yxfa pleasa.] ' 

ABBREVIATIONS, 

cons, consonant lin. lingnal 

semi, semivowel pal. palatal 

mt. mute sbv. subvooal ' 

lab. labial asipr. aspirate 

den. dental vow. vowel 

subs, substitute * diph. diphthong 

digr. digraph ttrip. triphthong 

k^l 6 ^ y-r^A curve downward, called also a sho^t^ 
' placed over the vowels indicates that the 
vowels have a short sound. 

How are derivative words divided in syllabication ? How 
compound words ? How may a word be separated at the 
jid of a line ? Pronounce the following words very di** 
tinctly, stopping long enough between each syllable to count 
»ne, farmer, bookcase, opportunity, d&o. 
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4-— A perpendicular mark &vet a shows that it has a 

medial sound, as in wear. ^ 

& — Two dots over a shows that it hi» the flat tfouiid, bm 

iafar, 
Ir— A curve upward, called ako a circumflex, shows that 

a has the broad souikl^ as ip t^^ar. 
o-^Two dots over o shows that it has the slender scund, 

as in move^ 
t — A curve upward^ or circUmflex over u, shows that it 

has the medial sound, as in pull. 
^ — A line under th shows that it has the subvocal sound. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS 
Which the pupils are required to write out ifi full, and 
to be repeated in concert , - 
Merit, Dissyllable. 
m*-cons., semi^ lab., subvocal, antecedent to its vowel «. 
e — vowel, short sound. E 3.* 

r — cons., semi., ling., siibvocal, consequent to its vowel §. 
i — vowel, short sound. 13. 
t — con0.; rat, ling., aiqpr., consel^ent to its vowel i 

Fretful, Dissyllable: ^ 
f — corts., semi., lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel e, 
T — cons., seirii., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel c 
e — ^vowel, short ^sound. 

t — cons., mt. ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel e. 
f — cons., semi., lab.^ aspr., antecedent to its vowel u. 
u — vowel, medial sound. 
1 —cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel u. 

Examples — Compel, ratan, result, regret, transmit^ 



ompi 
rift, 



construct, spendthrift, relative, substantive, remedy. 

We will now resume the subject o^ synthesishy sounds, in connection 
with a7ialijsis. This will enable the pupil not only to acquire the exact 
•lementary sounds of words, but to become proficient in syllabication. 

* The letter and figora refer to the Principlet of Pronnnciatioo, commencing 
•n pag» 81. 
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AKALTSIB. 

flSifzag) Dissyllable. ^ 

z — cons., semi., dpn., sb v., antecedent to its vowel t^ 

i -—vowel, short sound. 13. 

g — cons., mt, pal, sbv., consequent to its vowel I. 

z — cons., sem., den., sbv., antecedent to its vowel & 

a— vowel, short sound. A 4. 

g— cons.) mt, pal., sbv., consequent to its vowel a> 

SYNTHESIS 
zig z&g 
zig zag I 
zigzaf. 

ANALYSIS. 

Bodktn, Dissyllable. 

b — cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel «. 

o — vowel, short sound. O 3. 

d — cons., rat, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a 

k — cons., mt, pal., aspr., antecedent to its vowel i, 

1 — ^vowel, short sound. I 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequeoft to ts vowei t^ 

SYNTHESIS. 
b6d kin 

bod kin 

Bodkin 
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ANALYSIS. 

I^mocracy, Polysyllable. 

d — eons., rat, ling., sbv., antecefdent to it» vowel e. 

e — vowd, long sound. E 1. 

m—Hjons., sem., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a 

o — ^owel, short sound. O 3. 

—cons., rat., pal., aspr. consequent to its^ vowel o. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to Its vowe «. 

a — vowel, long sound. A 1. 

e — cons., semi, den., aspr., antecedent to its vowe« y, 

J — vowel, substitute for t, sh6rt sound. Y 3. 



d e 


m 6 k r a c I 


de 


moc. ra cy 




demoo democra 




I>einocrac7. 




ANALYSIS. 



nurlne^ Monosyllable. 

' ah— cons., semi., den., asqpr., antecedent to its vpwel u 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel u 
i ^vowel, long sound. I 2. 
n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel u 
e — ^vowel, silent 



SYNTHESI& 



8h r i 
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Contradietoryt Polysyllable.^ 

c—oont^ mt, pal, aapr., wMcedant to its vowel a 

— vowel, short sound. 3. 

n— cons., semi, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel o 

t-i-cona., mt, ling., aspr., antecedent to its vowel a. 

r — cons. semL, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel 4i» 

a — vowel, long sound* .1. 

d — cons., mt, ling., sbv., atitecedent to its vowel t. 

:• — vowel, short sound. 4* 

t— cons., n^L, pal., aspr.^ consequent to its vowd u 

t — cons., mt., ling., aspr., antecisdent to its vowel a 

o— vowel, long' sound. 1. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel f 

y— vowel, substitute for i, short sound. 3. 



SYNTHESIS 

c6ntradic. • lo rl 

con tra die to ry 

contra^ contradic contradicto 

, Contradictory. 



The analysis and S3nntlie8ie of the fallowing wofda* 
should be writtOi, as in the words above, and preserTed 
in a blank book. 



hero 


diagfram 


inventory 


misunderstanding 


lady 


fluency 


necromancy 


predestination 


moment 


abstinent 


seminary 


antediluvian 


negrro 


algebra 


temperament 


gubernatorial 


smoky 


bufialo 


miscdilany 


preantcpenultimato 
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SUBSTITUTED 

A fubstitute* is a letter represendi^ the sound /that 
mnoiher i^ter usually re]>resent8 ; t^us s is a substitute' for 
X in lOiM, i for in sMre^ffov v in of^ef for a long in they, 

A letter when used as a substitute assumes all the 
properties of the letter whose sound it represents. . 

A hng has two substitutes ; ei and e^, as in weighty thef. 

A short has no substitutes. 

A medial has one substitute ; d as in there. 

Aflat has no j^ubstitutesi 

A iroad has one substitute; o as in^br. 

E long has one substitute ; i as in machine., 

E short has two substitutes ; a and u as in says^ bury. 

1 long has one substitute ; y long as in rhyme, 

I short has four substitutes ; y^ «, u^ and o, as in hymn^ 
England^ bwsy^ Vfomen.. 

Olong has two substitutes ; eau and ew as in heaUy sew. 

O short has one substitute; a as in vfhat 

O slender has no substitutes. 

U long has one substitute ; et^ as in new, 

U short has three substitutes ; ^ i, and o, as in her, stir, 
son.\ 

U medial has one substitute ; a as in toolf, vwol. 

What is a substitute 1 WKat is said of a letter when used 
afl a substitute? How many substitutes has a long! What 
are they? How many h^ a short I — a medial? What is it?— 
a flat? — a broad? — What is it? How many has e long? — 
What is it? How many has e short-? What are they? — 
How many has t long ? — i short ? What are tbey ? How 
many has o long ? — ^What are they? — o short? — What is it ?— 
o slender 7— u long? Whdii is it 7— u short? What are they? 

♦ Sjee Introiluction, page 7. 

t In unaccented syllables all the vowels when followed by r 
have a tendency to u short j as in liar, porter, nadir, mayor, martifr^ 
—-pronounced llur, fortur, tuulur, mayur, marturi in which situ&« 
tions those vowels are substitutes for u slwrt; but generally the 
▼owels should preserve their own proper sounds, even in unaccent^ 
tyllabiea. See Note 7 under Accent 
6 
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B has no substitutes. 

P has no substittites. l^o^gh, 

F. has ivfo substitutes ; ph a«d gh^ «8 in pkilosophf 

G has no substitutes, except half of 2; in emst, ^c 

H has no substitutes. 

J ha;3 two substitutes besides g ukft ; di imd d in con 

nection with y understood before u*] i^s>in soldier 

verdure. 
K has two substitutes beside c iUrd and half of x ; eh 

' and gh as in eckoy loughs 
L has no«substitutes. 
M has no substitutes. 
N has n6 substitutes. 
P has no substitutes. 
R has no substitutes. 

S has two substitutes ; csofi and 25 ^sin cetUre, quartz. . 
T hos one substitute; td final after any £»j[>irate except 

t, as in mixed, 
V has one substitute- /ia the word of, 
* W has onesubstitute ;. u' as in guake^ 
X is frequently used as a substitute for gz^ as in 

exist, 
*Y has one substitute ; t as in alien, 
Z has three subsHtutes ; s^ c, and of, as in waSf suffice, 

xehee. 

How many substitutes has u medial ? What is it ? How 
many has B? DI F? What are they? How many has G? 
H? Ho.w many substitutes has J? What are they? How 
many substitutes has K? Wliat are they? How many substi- 
tutes has L?. M? N? P? R? S? What is it?— T? What 
isit?— vr Whatisit?— W? What wre they?— X? What 
does it frequently do ? How many substitutes has Y ? What 
Is it ? How many substitutes has Z ? What are they ? 



♦ Y consonant is frequently understood before u; as in use^ imtl% 
ta^t«. W is also understood before in 07ke and once. 
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Th has no substitutes for either of its sounds. 

Ch has two substitutes ; ti and t in connection -^ith y 

understood before u* ; as in qw^Hon^ nature. 
Sb has six sabstituM ; m, ci, ii^ Uj eky and # ; as in 

ocean, totial, mansion, imii9n^>&ka^y mgar. 
Zh This sound is represented by $i^ zi, and z and 5, 

before u, as in fumn^ glazier, azure, rasure. 
Wh has no substitutes. . ' 

Ng has one substitute : n generally before th^ palatals , 

as in thajik, uncle, Jlnger, conquer, anchor. 
Tell which .are substitutes and for what substituted in the 

folt6wing examples. ' 

Examples. — Eight, cork, aAy, antique, busy, beau, vxid^ 
crewj came, cook, alphabet, rough, arduous, tedious, ache^ 
braced, Stephen^ as, bank, anger, rancor, quack, linguist^ 
ocean, chicanery, 

EXERCISieS IN ANALYSIS, / 

To he repeated in concert, . 

* ANAIYSIS. 
T^l, Monosythiftle. > 
V — cons., semi., lab., shv,, antecedent to its digraph eu 
ei — digraph, substitute for a long, A 3. 
1 — cons., serai., ling., sbv., consequent to its digraph et. 

SYNTHESIS. 
r a . veil. 

How many mibstitates has th? How many substitutes 
has ch 7 What are they ? How many substitutes has sh ? 
What are they ? By what letters is the sound of zh repre 
■ented 7 How many substitutes has wh ? How many sub 
■titutes hB^ng? What is it ? When is it ? 

* See note on opponte pog*. 
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ANALTSIB. 
m^Tf Monof^Jable. 

o -—vowel; loMfi. 1. 

b — oorw., mn, lab., aliv^ antece<i«fit to iti dignraph 0f»^ 

ey— Hiigrapk, aolMStkate for a Umg,* A S. 

ANALYSIS. 
Wad, Monosyllable. 

' w — cons., semi., lab., sbv.^ antecedent to its vowel a. 
a — ivowel, snbslitoite for o short. A 12. 
d — cons., mt, sbv., ling., consequent to its vowel a. 

SYNTHESIS. 
W 6 d wM* 

ANALYSIS. 

Plirensy, Dissyllable. [vow* «. 

ph — subs, for f, const, semL, lab., aspr., antecedent to ite 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its irowei e. 
e — ^vowel, short sound. 3. 

n — cons., sQmi., ling., tdyy,^ consequent to its vowel e, 
■ — subst. for Zj semi., dent, sbv., antecedent to ito vowel f, 
y — ^vowel, substitute for i, short sound. 3. 

ANALYSIS 

Arduous, Trisyllable. 

a — vowel, flat sound. A 8. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 

d — subst for ^, eons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its 

vowel tu 
u — ^vowel, long sound. U 1. 
ou — digraph, o silent, « short sound. 
8 — cons., semi., rfent, aspr., consequent to its digraph em, 

• Supply te Synthesis wheve it is wanting. 
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A r 

ar 



J ^ 

du 

arda 



Q 8 
ous 
ardpiont. 



EXAMPLES OF SUBSTITUTED VOWpifl 
The wbstituted letters are in itaHc 



ti and ey 


a and u 


wander 


foi a long 


for e short 


what 


heinous 


any 




obey 


hury 
said 


V 


purvey 


for u long. 


survef 


says 


crew 


skein 


' ■ 


^ev> 


vea 


e and u 


neto 




for i short 


view 


# before r 


JE^nglan4 




for a broad * 


been 


e i 


cork 


bttsy 


for u short 


foT 




come 


morn 


eau 


bird 


storm 


for long 


her 




heau 


all 


i 


biire^tt 




for e long 




00 


caprice 


* 


for u mcaiM 


machine 


for short 


hook 


•hire 


wad 


foot 


, 


wanton 


good 


* . • 


what 


TO€i 
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EXAMPLES OF SURSTITUTED CONSONANTa 



ph and gh 


lilacA 


rose 


forf 


monarcA 


tongs 


alphabet 


puscAal 


was 


pAilanthropjr 


scAolar 


wise 


pAilosdphy 


BcAool 




;?AiloIogy 




Hfor ng 


pAlebotomy 


tdfiHal 


before the palatals 


j?Arenology 


fort 


bank 


ji/tilter 


bracei 


, briAk 


pAlegm 


fixei 


chink 


fhosphovMM 


mixed 


crank ' 


physic 


passtfi 


ink 


sopAistry 


plac«(2 


lank 


zephyr 


8tufi*(Si 


pink 


cong^ 


8trip«^ 


rank 


enou^A 


vexei 


{inchor 


lau^A 




anger 


rou^A 


fandph 


cotiquer 


tou^A , 


for V 


finger ' 




of 


longer 


d 


nephew 


mangle 


fori 


Stephen 


rancor 


arduous 




single 


gran^ur 


s 


tangle 
uncte 


solder 


forz 


te^^ious 


as 


wrangle 


ver^ra , 


cause 
drowse 


extinct 


ch 


ease 


ee 


fork 


has 


jor sh 


ancAor 


his 


herbaceouf • 


eAaos 


lose 


tophaceous 


cAorus 


luilff 


argillaccoor 


ecAo 


noise 


ocean 


epocA 
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NoTK bi the fbllowing exe«if^e% u ii a consonant, and 
fubstituted fori0 



buoy 

conqi^est 

distinguish 

language 

linguist 



pinguid 


queen 


qt«iil 


quell 


quaint 


quench 


quart 


q^^ick 


quash 


si^ivity 


quartz 


vanquish 



In the Mowing examples, i is a -consonant when before 
a vowel and preceded by the aceeat, and is substituted fbr 
y consonant 

f , billion minion 

alien brilliant pillion 

bagnio filial pinion 

bilious million valiant 



Si and zij when before a vowel and preceded by the 
accent, take the sound of jsA— also, z before u, preceded by 
the accent 



Dra«er 


treasure 


exposure 


glaj^ier 


. vifion 


illusion 


mea^urd 


vizier 


ipfii^on 


pleasure 


^a^ual 


invasion 


nuure 


ely^ian 


occasion 


seisiire 


enclo^re 


profusion 



T before «, «id ti before a or o, and preceded by the 
accent, take toe same tcound that ch would in the same situa- 
tion i they may therefore be said to be substituted for ch» 



ventre 
virme 
ae^al 
' centnrf 
mutual 



capture 
christian 


. ffesture 
fecture 


ereamre 

culftfre 

feature 


picture 
posfure 
quc^fOft 
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foTtnm 


rapmr* 


fracture 


scripmre 
sculpmre 


future 


fastian 


sla/ue 



safural 

situate 
petulant 



la the following examples, oium not a triphthong, nor are 
to, tCj and oi digraphs ; but i coalesefes with the precedmg 
consonant, producing the sound ofsh. 



precious 

special 

viabus 

auspictous 

deli^'ous^ 

deficiert 

efficient 

judicial 



Accent is a stronger enunciation of one syllable than 
others in^the same word. 

Every word of more than one syllable, h^ qne of te 
syllables accented ; as corn-pare. 

Words of three syllables, or more, frequently take a 
priftiary and secondary accent ; as dnte-di-lu-vi-an, 

Piinary accent is tne principal accent • . 

Secondary accent i? a partial accent. 

Thf. primary accent is indicated by an acute ; thus, (') 

The secondary decent is indicated by a grave ; thus, \) 

What is accent 1 What has eyery word of more than 
one syllable ? What is said of wordg of three or more syl- 
lables ? What is the primary accent 1 What is the seb- 
ondnry accent? How is the primary accent indieateaf 
How is the secondary accent indicated ? 



malicious 


devoaon 


mnsictan 


donatfon 


oiSctal 


duration 


officious 


inia'al 


physician 


si 


profici^t 


admis^'on 


ti 


acces^n 


abluifion 


aggres^n 


creation 


asoen^io^ 


ACCENT. 


' ' 
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Note 1. Accept ia ito y«r)c natai« piUes % cc^BpaniiQiii with 
other syllables ; it is therefore not applied to mongsyllalH^. 

Note 2. The piiinary accent iA essential to every word of mew 
than one syllable. 

Note 3. The secondary accent is not^essential, a^y it is fre(|uontly 
suppressed when the word b placed in a dificrent position with res- 
pect to the accent of the Other words in a sentence ; as, CoiUnulic- 
Hon is impottk. Here the seeendary accent is on Ike first syltablet 
of conf raxlktion* itad impolite ; but in the following sentencei f^ 
should abhor eoruradiclion as eectremei^ impobUe talk^ the secoiidary 
accent is not heairl in these wonls. • 

^ NoTB 4. The secondary accent is always two syllaUes, at least, 
distant from (he principal accent } as, dinumttr^ion^ tiUigdtor^ mdtf- 

NoT« 5. W«ds sometitnes talcB two veeondary aceenfts; as ^ndi- 
visibility, in which the secondary accent is on the first and third^ 
and the primary on the last but two. 

Note 6. The primary aitd secondary aeoents ^re^nently change 
places with each other ; as in cdravdn, caravan, domineer, ddmineer. 

Note 7. Vowels m accenttd'syUaUes h^ve their sounds very dis- 
tinct, but vowels in unaccented stables frequently have the souqfi 
of some other vowel, or their sounds are rendered indistinct, or they 
are sometimes nearly suppressed : 

JiHrst. When the vowels arc followed by r and preceded by the 
accent, they are frequemly souaded fike u skmi ; as in ^Jtar, tender^ 
nadir, mayfir, mar^,*^pionounced litur, Lendur,,nadv;r, mayur, mar- 
tur, Bntf there are many cx'ccptions to this rule, so. that '^reat care 
should \fe taken not to Tun these vowels into this sound if it can be 
avoided. When the vowels befi»re r MeffiBawed by the accent, th^ 
generally preserve th^ own sound*,, as in aureH, erra^ii, irre^Mn^ 
nifUf incorrect, tyrannicaL The sojand of a vowel is frequent^ 
changed from lon^ to short by the absence of the aceent, for exam^e, 
in the word admire, i being under tha accent, has its long sound; 
but in admirable, where the accent is changed to the fifst syllable, i 
has its short sound as in mirror. The custom of good speakers 
must determhie whether a letter is to have its ows soiund, or whether 
it is a subslitute for some other k«t^* Theteaeker ^d thepuj^ls 
should exercise their judgment in a|l cases of ddubt, but each vowel^ 
own sound should be preserved- if possible.* 

• Walker says that *' there is scarcely any thing more distinguishet 
a person of mean and good education than the pronunciation of the 
unaccented vowels. When the vowels are under the accent the 
learned and the ignorant, with very, few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner, but the unaccented vowels in the mouth of the 
former have a distinct, open and specific sound, while the latter often 
totally sink them, or change them into some other sound. Those 
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Sacond. The Vbwdi H lome sibMifioiift have an indirtiiict or 
obscure sound when not ander the accent ; as the a in alfidey aooard^ 
aJtead, and the e befbirc I in raixl, shovel^ katel, also t in the first syl- 
lable of diversify, divorce, when not spoken deliberately, and the first 
V in e^ilocL In^ analyzing words, tjtese Inay be eulkd the obscure 
sounds of the voweb. 

Tld'id. Ib Xkt unaccented leiminalions le and re, in such words 
OB trovMf able, htiUU, ce^ndle, acre, kistre^ e is thou^t by many orthoo- 
pists to be «Dtirely suf»pmsoti, bufr iiMtay of these same wiiten ai^ 
that " a consonant cannot be utteisd without tl^ aid of a vowel y' 
biit here are whole syllables, pronounced, sa they say, without a 
vowel sound, how then are these things to be reconciLdd 1 It is m^ 
opinion that the sound of « is not wholW suppressed in these termi- 
natioMs, buithai ihepa is $. slifht trace of die vowel sound lefl, which 
is partly meraed in tlie .^uhvocal sound of tbe( ooasonaots I and r. 
The sound of f in these situations therefore maf also- be .called an 
ebeoure sound, and I and r are tranepoted. . 

How man^ syilablea are tbeve in eaeh of tite following 
wordg, and which is the accented sylliible ; also, which syW 
iable has the secondary accent, if Aay? 

Example^ ; Basket, briadle, damage), dazzle, esteem, 
exchange, comprise, cqnsume, default, bdkrgeois, enjoy, 
beautiful, grievously, numerous, i^amous, conjugate, 
abusive, ac(|uaiutance, endaogex, <:oaunandment, adVer- 
tise, coincide, aoMteur, supervise, afternoon, admirable, 
dangerously, multiplicand, superintend, hieroglyphic, 
superintepdent, alphabetically, extemporaneously, perpen- 
dicularity.^ 

therefore wha wish to pronounce elegantly, imtsl be particularly 
attentive to the unaccented vowel*, as a neat pronunciation of these 
fiMrms one of to greaitest beautiee of spenkif^/' 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

[To be repeoiitd in eoneert*] 

ANALYSilS. 

Basket, Dissyllable, accent on the fit- st syllable, 
^b — cons., mt, lab., sby., antecedent to its vowel a. 
a — vowel, short sound. A. 4. 
8 — cons., semi, den., aspr., consequent to its vowel a. 
k — cons., mi, pal, aspr., antecedeiit to its vowel e, 
e — vowel, short sound. E. 3.. 
t — cons., mt, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel e. 

SYNTHESIS, 
b & d k d t 
Das ket , 

basket. 

ANALYSIS. 

Martyr, Diss^ble, accent oa the ft«t. 

m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antece4ent to its vowel a, 

a — vowel, flat sound. A. 8. . 

r — cons., sejmi., ling., ^sbv.^ conai^quent to its vowel cu 

t —cons., mt„ ^ng., aspr., antecedent to its r^wel y. 

y -^ vowel, subst., forw short. , 

r —con., semi., ling., sbv., cMifiequent to its vowd y. 



m & r 

mar 


SYNTHESia 
t (i r 
tyr 
martyr* 




* If the teacher thiAk adviMtble. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Admirable, P«lyiyUable» Meonton the first 

a — vowel, short spund. A. 4. 

d — cons., mut, Ung,, sbv., consequent to its vowel a* 

m — cons., lab^ tAnr,, antecedent to its vdwel i. 

i — vowel, short sound. 3L 

r — cons., semL, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowe^ i 

a — vowel, lon^ {pound, 1. 

b —cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 

1 — cons., semi., ling., pbv., trj^spps^^ ^^^ sounded ?Jler I 

e —vowel, obscure ^hort sound. 







SYNTHESIS. 


& d 


m I r 


\ b d 1 


ad 


mir 


ble 




admir 


admira admirable 
ANALYSIS. 



Cmni^lie, DissyllaMe, accent on die first 
c — cons., mt.,'pal., antecedent to its vowel o. 

— vowel, short sound. 3. 

m — cons., senii., lab., %bv., consequent to its vowel o. 
p — cons., mt, lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel t. 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i 

1 -^voWel, long sound. 2. [vowel i 
fl — subst for z, cons., semi., dent, sbv., consoquent to itr 
e — vowel, silent Rule 2. 

SYNTHESIS, 
jt 6 m p • r i z 
doin prise 

comprise. 
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ANALT9I8. 

BttMroviyi^iiC) PolysyBablo, primary aceent on the peo- 
ultiiBa|«* syllable and seAoi^dary aeeeat 
oa the first , 

h -*«oiie., letti., — , wpi't, aalecedeot to its vowel i. 

1 —vowel, long sound. 1. 

c — vowel, long sound. 1. • 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel o. 

—vowel, long sound. 1. 

g':^-^«o»s., mtj-pal^ sbv., antecedent to its vowel y. 

1 — oonB.,'semi., Uftg., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y. 
y -^^owel, iBObstitute for i, short sound. 2. 
ph—^ooRs., subsil^n^yj sem^,' lab., aspr., coasequent to ita 

vowel y, 
i — ^vowel, short sound. 3. 
c — cons., mt, pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel i 





SYNTHESIS. 


hf 


e r g T i f I c 


M 


to glyph \c 
hie hiero hieroglyph liieoglypliic. 



SILENT LETTERS. 

The rules are constructed upon the following princi- 
ple: 

WUenjBver a letter is always, or usually, silent in sim- 
ilaT situations, a rule is formed. For illustration, " E 
final is silent when another vowel precedes it in the same 

Upon what principle ai'e the rules constructed ?---llIu8tratft. 

♦ The terms ffennl/imale, an/£penid'.imatej &c., are sometimes used 
in dejBcribing syllables (see page 54, fine print;) but \t would be" 
better not to use these terms on the first syllable. Some however 
will prefer the numerical order, first, second, &a 

7 
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syllable," and .his is always Irne, for the e cannot be 
sounded without forming another syllable. Again, " G 
is silent ^be^re fTi or fi in the same sribbk ;" as ill 
phlegm^ resign, > k needs no other proof than experiment 
that g cannot be placed before m or » in the same sylla- 
ble without being silent ^np^oaly in any word existing in 
the English language but any wofd that^an be formed; 
therefore a rule is constituted. 

Rule 1. A Digraph must have one vowd silent ; as. in 
vail dear deuee fegion gyaid 

faint free , ,alle|r boot blue 

drew either tie foe • build 

leopard marriage tiuiiDiis buy 



ANALYSIS 
JLoaf) Mono^Uable^ 

1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its digraph 0€l 
oa — digraph, o, long sound — a silent Rule 1. A digraph, &c 
f — cons., semi., lab., aspr., consequent to its digraph oo* 

SYNDESIS. 
1 f 

loaf* 

Rule 2. E final is silent when another Vowel precedes 
it in the same syllable ; as in 

mope 
ode 
quite 
race . 

Note. E final generally preserves the bng. sound of the pre- 
ceding vowel. ^ V ,^ , 

What is Rule first? What is Rale second ? What is the 
note under Ru'.e 2 ? 



bake 


grape 


bride 


grade 


cease 


ice 


change 


like 



ride 


spike 


robe 


tone 


nhare 


vie 


slake 


made 
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Bake^ Monosyllable, 
b— cons., mt, lab., sbv^ antecedent to its rowa «» 
a — vowd, long sound. 

k — cons., mt, pal.y aspr., conseqiisat to its vow^ «. 
e — vowol, silent Rule 2. EJmai is silent whea, dbc 

SYNTHESIS, 
b a k 

bake* 

Rule 3. B is silent before t or after m iti the same 
syllable, as in 

climb jamb subtle tomb 

comb lamb debtor . dumb 

debt nu^ib tbumb . 4u. 

ANALYSIS. 

IHsbfor, Dissyllable, accent on the first 

d — cons., mt, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowet e. 

e — vowel, short sound* 

b — cons., silent before t Rule 3. i9 is silent before <, &c^' 

t — cdns., mt, ling., appr., consequent to its vowel e. 

o — vowel, substitute for u short, 

r— cons., semi., ling.| sbv., consequent to its vowel o. 





SYNTHESIS 


a d t 


a r 


debt 


or 




deMor. 



4th. C 18 silent be^Ho k m the same sylkble ; as in 
back chudk crick lack 

Remark 1. C is lilent in ossr, ezaiioa, ^oipuicle, indict, nrasclB^ 
victuals. * 

What is Rule third ? What is the first Remai^ I 
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Rule 5. D is silent h^te g in the same syllable ; 
tsin 

badge ' dredge hedge ridge 

bridge edge judge sedge 

bod^e fle3|g*e ,^ge ^ tradge 

drudge ' gtM^ pledge wedge 



ANALYSIS. 

JBodf % Monosyllable, 
b — cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its yoiirfA a. 
a — vowel, short sound.' 

d— cons., silfent before g*.' Rule 5. D is silent before^, ^ 
g — cons., selni., den.,'«fc«r., consequent to its vowel a. 
€ — vowel, silent Rule 2. E final is, &c. 

SYNTHESIS, 
b ft j 

Rule 6. 6r is silent before m or » in the same syllable 

arraig^n design' . . impugn phlegsa 
apothegm gnash . maiign . resign 

assign gnat oppugn ' -soyereign 



ANALYSIS. 

JLrralpn, Dissyllable, accent on th^ last 
a r-vowel, short sound. 

r — cons., semi*! ling., abv^, consequent to Rs vewel a. 
k — cons., semi., iing.^ abv., antecedent to its digraph €d, 
ai — digragh, i silent, a long sound, 
g^'^cons.,, silent, before n. Ruie d; G is silen^ before, Sec 
n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its digraph ctL 

Repeat the 4& Role. What is the 5th Rale ? 
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SYNTHESIS. 



& r ran 
ar nugn 

arraign. 



Rule. 7, H is silent afler.^ or r in the same syllaoiei 
as in « 

ghost gherkin rheura rhubarb 

ghastly rhaspsody rheumatisip rhyine 
burgh rhetoric rhinoceros 6lc, 



ANALYSIS. 

CSbost, Monosyllable, 
g — cons., mt, pal., sbv.) antecedent to its vowel o. 
h — cons., silent after ^. Rule 7. IT is silent after ^ or, &c 
o — vowel, Jong sound. 

s — cons., semi,, den., aspr., consequent to its vowel a 
t —-cons., mt, ing.j aspr., consequent to its vowel •. 



SYNTHESIS 

g S t 

gllOft 

Observation 1. B is silent after t^ in ast^a, istAmus, phUiifto 
TAomai, TAames. 

Rule 8. H final, following a vowel, is always silent j 
8 in oh, aA, SaraA, NineveA, JehovaA, JosiaA, MessiaA. 

Rule 6th? What is the finrt Observation? RuleTth. 

7* 
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ANALYSIS. 

If IneTeli, Trisyllable, accent on tfie first, 
n— cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i 
i — ^vowel. short sound. 

ji—cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel i. 
e-7V0wel, long sound. 

V— cbns., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 
e — vowel, short sound, 
h— co&fi., BUent Rule 8. Hfinal flawing, dbo.* 



a SYNTHESIS. 

a I n e t § 
nin "^©1^ 

nine Nineveli* 

. Observation 3. H initial is Mlent in a fewsfords : m— Aeir, Aeiti^ 
honeai, Adur, tumble, Aumor, and their derivatives. 

Rule 9. K is silent before »,m.thii same.syllable; 
asm 

Anarl knee • ^nife 



ANALYSIS. . 

Knee, Monosyllable, 
k — cons., silent before n. Rule 9. 
B— coivs., semi., ^xxg'i subv^ antedwient io its digraph eai 
ee— digraph, secbnd e silent— firdt e long sound. Rule 1 

SYNTHESIS. 

tt 6 

knee. 



Observation 2nd ? Rule 8A ? 
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Rule 10. L after a is 8tlen< whea followed hy/jm^k 
or V in the same syllable, (except valve) ; as in 
cha/k sa/ve ba^ 

folks 8ta/k ca/k 

ha/f ta/k ca/k 

ha/ve wa./k ca/f 

pa/m a/ms ca/m 

qua/m Ba/m &.c. 

Give the analysis and synthesis of aH the examples 
ander each* Rule, Observation, and Remark, and apply 
the rules. 



ObstrvaUon 3. — L ii iil«Dt in co«M wouJdi and thouZd. 
Remark 2. — 3f is silent in mne moinc, mne monies. 

Bule 1 1. — N final afler / or m, is silent^ as in 

hymTi column condemn 

kiln solemn contemn 

Rule 12. — P initial before n, 5, dr I, is silent ; as in 

jmeumatics p^sXm j»shaw jTtolemaic 

jpneumatology jwalmody |?sychology j^tyalism 
pneumonia j?salter ^tisaij &c. 

Remark 3.~3 k eifent in i^, Idwid, pniae, viiooiint, corptf 
oellef-loUres. 



Rule 9fh ? What is Observation 3d ? What, is Remark 
2nd? Rule 10th? Rultt llth? Remark 3d/ 
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RxTLB 13. — T is oilent before ch in the same syllable ; 
as in 

ca^ch fe^ch match. scratch 

clutch ha^ch . no/ch stretch 

di/ck hi^ch pa/ch thatch 

wa/ch la^ch pi^ch veich 

Observation 4. — Tis silent in Qhris/mas, eda^, mortgage and t 
few others. 

Rule U.-^)F is silent befote r in (he semje syllabic ; 
as in 

wrangle trreck - toretch . trrithe 

wrap wren wriggle wrong 

wrass wrench wrinkle wroth 

wrath wrest wrist wrought 

wreath wrestle write wry 

Observation 5. — Wis iilent in K^hole, K^hoop, Bword, ansiqerj two. 

Rule IS. — Gh is always silent after i; as in 

bli^At fri^M ni^A slei^Al 

bri^At ' heighi mgk slight 

eight hight pli^At ti^At 

fi^^t , , li^^t ri^^ wei^At 

fli^At mi^At si^At wri^At 

frei^At nei^A slei^A &.C 

Observation 6. — GA, when not substituted fer/or k^ is silent after 
«tt and (m ; as in auj'Alj slau^rAter ; ou^At, bou^At, throng - 

Remark 4. — Ch k sifeBt in.draMm, ■chism, jmthJL 

General Remark. — All the letters except f, j, q, r, x, 
Y, and z, are occasionally silent. 

Rule 12th? Observation 4th? Rule 13th? ObservatioD 
5th? Rule 14th? Observanon eth? Remark 4th? General 
Remark ? 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

A. 

SPECIFICATION. 

il is a vowel, and represents five different sounds which 
may be called its own ; they are heard in atey at, air, art, 
aU, It is a substitute for e short ; as in jo^, and for o 
^lort, as in tohat. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. A has its long 90und when it ends an accented sylla- 
ble ; as in pa-per, spec-ta-tor, -s 

ExcfiPTiONs. — In tbe accented syllables of papa^ falher^'Wiammaj 
-a has its fiat sound /and in water it has its bxoad sound. 

2. A has its long alphat»etical sound when followed by a 
single consonant, (except r,) and silent final e in the same 
syllable ; as in madejfate, compensate. 

EXCEPTI0.HS. In have^ a has its short sound, and in gape and 
are it has its fiat sound. 

3. The digraphs at and ay are always sounded like a long^ 
if they are not followed by r ; na'uk pain, daisy, payment. 

Exceptions. In ^cdd^ ^aifh, again^ and against^ 4( is a substi- 
tute for e shctrt, and in ai$U a is silent, i having its long sound, but 
m the terminati(m ian as in Toownlain, captain^ &c., the a is silent, 
and i has its short sound ; also prayer and its derivatives, in which a 
has the medial sound. 

4. ^'generally hag its short sound when followed by a 
single consonant in the same syllable (except r and some- 
times V) ; as in bed-lad, capstan. 

Exceptions. In aHen^ ancient^ cambnc^ chamber ^ manger ^ and 
their derivatives a has its long sound ; also in angel but whose deriv- 
atives have a short according to the general principle. 

5. A generally has its short sound when followed by more 
than one consonant in the same syllable, (except r, I, and «, 
followed by another consonant) ; as in hand, camp, apt, ^ 

6. A has its medial sound when followed by r and silent 
final e, as in /arc, care, square, compart. 

Exception. In are a has its flat sound. 
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7. A in the digraph at has the medial sound when fol- 
lowed by r; as in airy fair, lair, 

8. A foiiowed by r, and another consonant in the same 
Byllabie, has the Jlat sound ; as in hartshom, partj card. 

Exceptions. When the a is preceded by ir, as in vnird, warp, 
U has the bfoad sound. 

9. In moriosyHables ending in r, and their derivatives, n 
bar its flat sound ; as in star, bmr, tar, ^ 

Exceptions. The wprd war has the broad sound of a. 

10. A followed by h has the flat sound ; as in oA. 

11. A followed by U has its broad sound 5 osin all, wall 
fall,^c, 

12. When w precedes a it ^ives it the soiind of short o, as 
hi was, wad, dj-c : Except when immediately followea by a 
palatal sound ; as in thwack, wa^g^ wax, twang, also the word 
war- 

13. When a is preceded by gw, an^ fbflowed "by a single 
OonsoBont, it has the sound of short ; as in quality. 

14. A has its broad sound in the digraph au; as in taugh^ 
eaught, austere, ^c . . 

Exceptions. , When au is foiiowed by n md another odnsonant, 
a has the flat soont^; as in aunt, jaundice, 4*^ 

15. ii in the digraph Uw always has Us bj-oad sound; as 
in laWj tawny^^c 

E. 
SPECIFICATION , . 

Evsdi vowel and represents two diflerent sounds which 
are its own ; they are heard in eve, ebb. It is a substitute 
for a long, as in they, weight ; for i fihort, as in been; for u 
short, as in her. 

PRINCIPLES.. 

1. E has its long sound at the ^d of a syllable ; as m 
mtte-iyr, de-ple-tion. t 

2. E generally has its long sound when followed by a sin- 
gle consonant and silent final e ; as in here, attstere, revere, ^ 

Exceptions. In where^ there^ and their derivatives, e has ths 
sound of a medial, and in vfere,*€ has Its short sound. 
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3. E generally has its short sound when fbOowed by a 
eon»onant in the jame syiiable; (except ry) aa in nettf petj 
mmtendmetU, > 

Exceptions. In BngUnd^ yes and preitg, e hu the sound bf % 

4. The digraph ee is always eoanded like e long; as in 
tree, sweet, proceed. 

Exception. In the words breeches and been^ ee had the sound of 
% short. 

5. When ei and ey are in an accented syllable, or in a 
monosyllable, tliey have the sound of Umg a; as in weighty 
lAey, convey. 

EatcEPTioNS. In teil^ ceilings conceit^ deceit^ receipt^ tonceive^ per' 
mtpe^reeeivt, deceive^ in'Oeigte^ mte^ seiim^ seigrcior^ se^ne^ obeisance^ 
eitka^j neilM^, MmtI?, aa^ Jceff e has its l«ng Aoutid ; heir and keirea 
hAvm the eoand of « me^Uair and keigkl^ and deigM which have the 
sound of long i. 

6. In the digraph ey>, e is always silent, apd u has its long 
flound ; as in/eitd, deuce, $•<?. 

7. The ^igmfh €W m always sounded like u long ; as in 
deu>^ crew^ ^. 



fiPECIFICATION. 

/is a vowel and represents two different sounds, which are 
its own J ^» in tec, it. / is a substitute for e long, as in ttu*- 
chinc; for u shorty as in stir, sgad for y consonant^ as in alien, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. jrge:neraliy has its lofng sound when it ends an accented 
iyllable'; as in ti-tle, compli-ance, 

2. / generally has its Ipng spiind in ^ monosyllable or in 
an accented syllable, 'when followed by a single Consonant 
and silent^noi e ; as in pine, combine. 

Exc E PTi Nfl. LivCf give, and their /derivatives, have the i short ; 
but livdff and , livclily follow the general principle ; also live, when 
an adjective, as a live man. Words derited or incorporated from 
the French language, having i in the, situation described above, give 
it the sound of e long; as in vuLchitie, caprice. 
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3. / has Ha short eotrnd when followed by a tingle eonto- 
nant in an accented inrllable ; as in pin, tim-ber.finisfi. Alse 
as the combinations th, ch^ sh, and ng are single consonant 
sounds, i foUowA the dame general principle; as in witbrer, 
tohichy dish, aing-er, 

4. /is a consonant when it begins a syllable and is imme- 
diately followed by a vowel which is sounded in the same 
syllable ) as in oZ-teTt, val-iarU, 



SPECIFICATION. 

O is a voiK^el, and reprwents three dliereni tounds^ whiea 
are its own ; thev are,heard in qakj^ on and <fo. It id a sub- 
stitute for Inroad a, as in sought ; for » «Aor^ ai ia mm, and 
for u medial, as in wolf. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. O has its long sound when it ends as a^eealed 'syMable ; 
as in Tno-menty so-lo. 

Exceptions. In do^ to^ who^ two, ado, md oo final, as voc, bam- 
boOf ilf'C.f o has its sth^der sound. 

2. O generally has its lopg sound when followed by a 
single consonant and sifent frnal e in* the s^me syllable; 
as in bone, remotB. 

Exceptions. In proi^, rMte, dehonfe, bse, o hha its sleit^er sound, 
and in hwe^ dove^ aSove^ come^ done^ gt&oe^ ntme, one, pomegraniti, 
shove, and some, it has the sound of u short, 

3. O generally bas its short so^md when followed by a 
consonant (except r) in an accented syllable ; as in on, 
com-mod-ity, 

' ElcEPTioNs. In vjKom, tomh, vsmi, o hM its slender sound, and 
in a few words,' such as son, t&n, wonder, ^. it takes the souad of 
% short. 

4. In' the digraph* oa^'o has its lopg sound, a being silent 
as in boat, coat, hoarder. 

Exceptions. In broad, abroad, groM, the a has its broad soua^ 
p being silent 
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5. The dii^tbongt oi and oy always have the sounds of 
broad a and sJwrt i m rapid suocession in every word in 
which they occur. 

Exceptions. Cimr^ ammnsseur ^nd chamois, 

6. The digraph oo has the sound of o slender; as m 
moon^ foody hoot, ^c. 

Exceptions. In woolj wood^ good^ hood, foot, stood,, understood, 
withstood, 00 has the sound of u medial ; in hlood zsvA flood, the sound 
of u short; and in door ani floor, the sound of o long. 

7. The digraph oe has the e silent and o long sound ; as 
in^c, ctoe, toe. 

Exceptions. In canoe and ^e, o has its slender sound, and in 
i»eg it has the sound of te 9kori, 

u. 

SPECIFICATION. 

Uv& 5^ vowel and represents three different sounds, which 
arc its own; ihey may oe heard in rfwe, wp, andpw/Z. It is a 
substitute fbr e $korty as in bury; for i short, as in busy, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. U hias its loag sound when it ends an accented syllable ; 
as in du-ty, tu-muU, 

2. f/ generally has its long sound i^^hen followed by a sin- 
gle consonant and silent final e; as in mute, com-mune. 

Exceptions. U before r in the unaccented syllables of,mixtwe^ 
peshtre, &c. hts its short sound. 

3. Uhdis its short sound when followed by a consonant 
m the sanle syllable j as in but, imjicst. 

Exception. In union, u has its long sound. 

4. When ue ends a word and is preceded by any other 
consonant,* except q or g, the e is silent and u nas ijb long 
sound ; as in due^ glue, pursue. 

5. When ue final is precede4 by q or g, the u and e are 
both silent ; as in oblique, fatigue, 

6. In the digraph vy tlie u is silent and the y has its short 
sound, as in plaguy, rogUy ; but in the word buy the y has 
(slong sound. 

8 
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7. U^ when tne attendant of ^, and not silent, is a conso* 
nant and a substitute forv; as in cmtiquary, conquest^ van' 
quish 

8. When u is preceded l^ g' or #, and immediately m the 
same syllable is followed by a vowel which is sounded, it is 
a consonant and a substitute for tr ; as in languagdj persuade^ 



SPECIFICATION. 

Y is generaLy a vowel and represents two different sounds 
which are exactly coincident with the sounds pC i: as in 
6y, sylla-hle. It is therefore, when a vowel, considered % 
substitute for t. It is also a substitute for u shorty in martyr^ 
satyTj «f c. 

1. y has its long sound when it ends an accented syllable, 
except the final syllable of a virordof mere than one syllable j 
asinJiy^ly-ingypy-rUes. 

2. y has its short sound when it is followed by a conso- 
nant in an accented syllable ; as in gymrphony, syn-cbromsvu 

3. Y has its short sound at the end of a word ; as in pan(h 
jply, lovely, parody. 

Exceptions. Wor-ds ending ib ftf have yAtmg; nBmjuslify, 
glorify. Also multiply and occupy, 

r 

B. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable,* &is«owBded belbr* 
I, r, or a vowel^ as in bland, brake, be / but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of ^ syllable h is sohnded before 
«, as in hubs ; and after i, r, or a vowel, as in bidb, curb, ebb, 

3* In other situations it is silent See Rule 3, page 75 

C. 

I. In the antecedent part of a syllable, t is sounded befor* 
i^ r, or a vowel ; as in clay, cry, md)e ; bwt after no letter. 

* The antecedent part of a syllable is that which oecars before the 
vowel, and the consequent part is that tvhich follows the v«wd. 
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2. In die consequent part of a syllable, c ia sounded before 
f and t] as in sacsj compact; and eifter r or a 'v&wel ; as in 
arCjpinic, 

3. In other situations, c is silent See Rule 4, and Remark 
I, Page 75. 

4. C is always a 6uT)8titute either fo/ k or a. 

5 It is a substitute for 8^ before e, i and j^; as in ceni 
dder, cypher, 

d It is a substitute for A: before a, o^t^l^r and <; as in 
eanCy come^ cup, climb, crimp^'condiLCt, 

7. C is a substitute for z\ as in suffice. 

9. O i« a substitute for sh befbre t and t, in' irtieh words aa 
9C6(m,8odaL 

D. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable d is *)unded before 
r, IT, or a vowel ; as in araw, dwells day ; but after no letter. 

2. In the conseqtient part of a* syllable, d is sounded be- 
fore ff, Zj th, or-a ixmel ; as in rods^ adze, width; and after 
n, r, or a vowel ; as in mind, word, head, 

3. In other situations d is silent See Rule 5, Page 76. 

4. D is a substitute for j* whenever the sound o^y is under- 
Bteod between the d and - u immediately following $ as in 
^terdure,~prfKedurt, 

5. Di and de are substitutes for J in such words as soldier 
grandeuTjfc 

ED. 

WhencTcr the letters ed constitute the inflection of a verbj 
-the prontinciation is contrblted by one of the three following 
prihciples. 

.. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending in cZ or t, 
the e and d are both sounded, and constitute a separate sylla- 
ble ; as in btendy blended^ correct, corrected. So when d 
only is added to a vefb ending in silent c, after d, or t, the e 
aestimes its sound and forms a separate syllable with the a 
which was added i as in gradcj graded, recite, recited. 
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2. When the syllahle ed is added to a verb ending m a 
vowel or any subvocal, except d, the eound of the e ia sup- 
pressed, and the d is sounded with the preceding syllable ; 
as in ohey^ obeyed, $ndow^ endowed, f ail, failed^ name, iiamed^ 
infer, irifered^c. ; except in Bible language. 

3. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending in any 
aspirate except t, the sound of c is suppressed, and d sink* 
into a ^bsti&ute for /^ as in lock^ locked^ etamp, stamped 
wish, wished.^ , 

F. 

1. In the antecedent part of a sylkblOj/is sounded before 
/, r, or a vowel ; as in fiow, frame, few ; but not aft&r any 
letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a svllable,/ is sounded be- 
fore 8, t, or th, as in griefs, left, Jifth; and after I, r, or a 
vowel, as in shelf, dwaif, re^* 

3. jPis never silent. 

4. ^is a substitute for .V'in the word e/^— the only initaiice 
in which it veuries from its own peculiar sound. 

G. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable g is^ souaded b*» 
fore I, r, or a vowel; as in ^lad, grow, gay; but not after 
any letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable g is sounded be- 
fore s;. as in bags; and after Z, n, r, or a vowel; as in 
biUge, strange, barge, egg, 

3. In other situations g is silent See Rule 6, Page 76. 

4. G soft is always a subsititute for j, which occurs gnly 
before e„ i, and jf ; as in gem, ginger, prodigy ; . but therfi 
are many exceptions to this rule ; as in gear, gird, buggy. 

5. G always has its own hard sound before a,Q^u,ot 
any consonant. - 

6. G is always hard at the end of a word ; as in wag, log, 
and generally at the end of syllables ; as in foggy, coagulate,. 

7. When g follows n in the same syllable, the two letter* 
represent a different sound than either n or g. See page 39. 
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1. The pure sound o€ h k never mmim ekher before or 
ftflcr any other consonant in the same syllable unless a 
v^tjl intervenes. 

2. H, as a single letter, is never sounded except immedi- 
fttely before- a iroweJ. hi odMr aiitiatioiui h is ejUier silent, 
^see Rules 7 and 8, acMl Obflen^ations i and 2, Page 77,) or 
m connection with other letters, it represents other sounds 
differinff widely from the, pure oripinal souad of, the letter. 
(See TH, CH, SH, and WH. P^ 9a) . 

3. H is sometinMs used in conoection witM p and g^^h 
dtiiflttlute a sufanUtttte for / in vhiioMpphy^ and quite a large 
class of words ; and gh are susstituted for / ia roughf ^Cf 
and for k in imigh^ 



J i^fver hae any, other. eQf^«onant connected with it either 
before pr after a vowel in the same syllable ; in other words, 
it stands alone^ in the antecedent or consequent part of a 
syllable. J is never silent, nor is it ever a substitute for any ' 
other letter. 

K. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable k is sounded bofere 
^ r, or a vowel; as in klick, krvkoy kite; and after «; as in 
iky, 

2. In the consequent. part of a syllable k is sounded be- 
fore ^v as in tacka;, and after ^ w. r^ «,^or a, vowel; as m 
btdk. bank, bark, biisk, rnake. In otner situations it is silent 
See Rule 9, Page 78. 

3. K ii i^ver a substitute (or any other letter. 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable I is only used be- 
fore a voyjel; as in let, lUajch ; and after 6, f, gyk^ p or $ ; 
OS in blow, flow, glad, klick, piay, slay. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable I is sounded before 
m)y of the consonants ; (except k,\^o, r, w, and ng ;) add 
iUter r or a vowel; as in world, al^y wolf, ff^^^k, <^c. 
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3. In odier i^^tuations I is silent See Rule 10, and 06^ 
servation 3, Page 79. 

4. L is never used as a sulMtitate. 

M. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, fH is sounded b^ 
fore a vowel only ; as in man, me^wsid aiW • ; as in smallf 
miite. 

2. In the eonsequeiit paK of a syllaUa m is sounded be- 
fore p or 8; OB in h6mp, gunts, and «iflel: I, r, a, tk, w ^ 
vowel ; as in elm^fom^ ckaem^ ^T^^ ^mm. 

3. M is siient in but one word/mnsmome^ aad its darira^ 
tivee. 

4. M is never a substitute for any other lettsr. 

N. 

1. In the antecedent part of a fiyllaWe n is sotfpded before 
"* a vowel 6nly ae in no^ name ; and after 8 only as in m&w. 
^ 2. In the doneequent part of a syllable n is sounded before 
d, g, A:, q, «, t^ t, z, th or ch ; as m band^ range, ^c, and 
after r or a vowel / as in want, on, 

3; In other situations n is silent See Rule 11, Page 79. 

4. N is usually a substitute for the elementary sound of 
ng when it is followed by any of the palatals ; as in thank 
wi^jjinger^ conquer, anchor. 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, ^kr' sounded be- 
fore /, r, or a vowel; as in play , pray, pay. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable p is sounded before 
8ort; as in perhaps, apt, and after I, m^ r, 8 or 9t v&wd,' as 
in scalp, camp, carp, gasp, gap. ^ 

3 In other situations p is silent See Rule 12, Page 79. 
4. P is never a substitute except in connection with h, 
SeeH.3. 



. 1. d is always placed before ti either in the antecedent 
cr consequent part of a syllable. 
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2. It always has the power of k, and the U which foUowi 
il, if not silent, is always a consonant having the powers of 
V) ; thus qih,ke is pronounced as if written hcake, 

3. d is never silent v 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable r is sounded before 
a towel only, as in ray, red; and after 6, d',fj g^ kj p, f, th, 
sh, 9i8 in bray, dray, fray^ dj-c. ' 

2. In the.conaeqaent part of a syllable r is sounded beibre 
all the consonants except ir; and after a vowel only, ^s in 
bar, arm, ^c. 

.3. . R is neyejr silent 

4. R is never used as a substitute for any other letter. 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable 8 is sounded before 
c, h, k, Z, m, n, p, q, t, w or a trowel; but after no letter. 

2. In th^e consequent part of a sylteble a is sounded before 
k^ m, p, q or tj^ as in a^k, chasm, clasp, casqiie, hesl ; and 
after all the letters except^'. For situations in which it is 
silent see Remark 3, Page 79. 

3. Usually when 8 follows any subvpcal in the same syl- 
lable, and particularly when it forms the plural number ol 
nouns in that situation, it is a ^substitute tcfrz ; as in bogBf 
cars. 



. In the antecedent part of a syllable t is sounded before 
r, w or a vowely as in trax:kj twinkle^ ton ;. and after 5, as in 
8tay. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable t is sounded before 
9) as in pUs, lots,; and after/, Z, p,. t^ « or a txwpeZ, as in q/if, 
holtf apt, ant, past^ Mt, 

3. In other situations t ih usually sifent See Rule iS, 
and Observation 4, ,Page 80» 

4. T, when followed by la, ie or to, an4 preceded by the 
accent, ie a substitute for sh, as in partial,^ patient, ratio , 
except when preceded by s or a:, when it takes the sound of 
cA« as in christian, mixtion, 

5. T, when followed by long u and preceded by the ao* 
cent, takcA the sound of c/i. as in jMi^^ure. 
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• V: 

1. In the ajitecedent part of a syllable t ie sounded before 
a vowel only, as in vain : but not after any letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable v is sounded af\er 
i^ r or a vowel, as in hdve, starve, behofoe, 

3. V is never silent 

4. y is never a substitute for any other letter. 

W. , 

t. In the antecedent part of a syllable w i« sotlnded be- 
fore a vowel 'otilyj^as hi loaiy: and after d, *, t or thy at in 
dweUj swell, twill, thwart. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable to is never sounded 
as a consonant at all. 

3. For its silence see Rule 14, and Observation 5, Page 80. 

4. W is never a substitute fbr any consonant 



• 1. X never represents its own 80un4s m the antecedent 
part of a syllable. . 

2. In tlie consequent part of a syllable a: is sounded be- 
fore t or thj as in mixtyre, sixth : arMl after n or a vofwt^^ as 
in phaUmx, ox, 

3. X is always silent in the anieoedent part of a syllable, 
as in xebec. - • ' 

4. X is silent in a few words of French origin, as biUe^ 
doiix, chevauxdefrise, <f c. 

5. X is composed of two elementary sounds, k and s, 

6. When x is followed by an accented sellable beginninff 
with a vowel sound, it generally slides into the subvoccu 
sounds o^gz, as in eanst, exhort. • 

Y. 

X. When Y is a consonant iV is ttsed only in the antece- 
dent part of a syllable without having consonants come 
either before or after it ^ 

2. Y when it is a consonant is ftevct isufbstituted. 

3. Y is'neve> silfenC 

Z, 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable z is used before a 
▼Dwel only, as in zeal: but not after any letter. 

2. in the consequent part of a syllable z is sounded iiiler 
r or a voweU as \n furze, buzz. 
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5. Z is never silent 

4. Wlien z is followed by to, t>, to, or long m, And preceded 
ty the accent, it takes a peculiar sound which may be called zK 

TH. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable tli is sounded be- 
fore r, w or a vowel, as in throw^ thwack, thaw. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable this sounded be- 
foire m or *, as in rythm^ paths; and after ^,/ Z, n, r, a? or a 
wwel, as in widths Jifth^ wealth, terOh, earth, sixth, path, 

3. Th Represents two distinct elemeriiary sounds— an as- 
pirate sound, as in think, and a subvocal sound, as in though. 

CH. 

1. Ch, when rqwesentiiig ite i»wn pceidiar elementary 
sound, is used before a vowel only in the antecedent part 
of a syllable ; as in chain. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable it is sounded after 
/^ n, r, or a vowel : as in JUch, bench, search, attach. 

3. In words derived from the ancient language^, ch may 
be considered substituted for /p; as in chiftterct, 

4. In words derived from the French lanfuage^ dt gen- 
orally has the fsoimd of «A; as in chaise^ maSiine, 

SH. ' 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable sh is sounded be- 
fore r or a vowel : as in ^hted, show. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable sh is sounded after 
I or a vowel: as in Welsh, wash. 

WH. 

Wh IS only sounded before a vowd m the antecedent part 
of a syllable ; as in whM, when. 

NG. 

Ng is only sounded after a vowel in the consequent part 
of a syllable ; as in sing, long, 

., Whenever a.letter is subsUtuted for another, it not only aasumes 
all the properties of that other letter, but it is generally ^aced in 
rimilar situations with respect to other letters j for instance, we call 
ph a iubstitute (ortf, and it can then be ttsed before / and r, as in 
phlegm^ phreiisy ; but were p and h both to retain their own pecu* 
liar tfouiids, they could not be sounded in these «ituations. 
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WORDS AND DERIVATION. 

A word i3 a single -part of speecli, consistiijig eith^ of 
one syllable, or morataau one. 

Words are designated in two different waya. 

First, ^s simple or compocind. 
• Second, as primitive or derivative 

A simple word is one that is not composed of tw<» or 
more whole words ; as, many silver^ slayer, 

A compound word is composed of two or more distinct 
words ; as, silver-smilhj manslaiyery^ nevertheless. 

The pupils may tell which wgrds m the following cx^mj^ei aM 
fldiDple, and which compound and how compound. 

Examples : stove, fireplace, benches, stovepipe, book, 
writing, pencil, paper, sincerity^ bookcase, writingbook, 
ha^p'y, unhappy, hatbapd, foptball, churchyard. 

The following is the mode of analyzing compoQnd 
words: 

What is a Word 1 How are words designated t Tha 
first ? The second 1 What is a simple word ? What Is a 
compound word ? Is «tove a simple or oompound word t 
Fireplace? <fec 
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ANALYSIS. 

Overworfc'-^Coropound, primitive word, compounded of 
over^ a primitive word, signifying too much^ and 
tDorkj a primitive word signifying to labor. 

The meaning, therefore, is, to labor too much. 
Trisyllable, aecent on the last and first 

VpsprUlg — compound, primitive word, compounded of 
ttp, a primitive word, signifying upward^ and 
springy a primitive word, signifying to start. 

The meaning is, therefore^ to start v^ard^ or 

spring up. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last 

fian^dtax — Compound, primitive word, compounded of 
larid^ a jwrimitive word, signifj^ng the soily and 
tax, a primitive word, signifjrmg a rate. 

The meaning is, therefore, a rate upon the 

sou, or a tax wpofi land, 
'Di^8yIlabIe, accent on the first 

Flonrerst^lk — Compound, prim, word, compounded of 
flower, a prtmilive word, signifying Uoesom, and 
gtaJkj a primitive word, signifying a stem. 

The miiixnmg is, tJierefore, the stem of a bU)^ 

som. 
Trisyllable, the accent on the first 

Senateeliaiiiber — Compound, prim, word compound, of 
senate, a primitive word, signifying the upper ^ Jiome 

of the legislature, and 
chamber, a primitive word, signifying a room. 

The meaning is, therefore, the room for tht 
upper branch of the legislature, or chaMer 
of the senate. 
Polysyllable, accent on the first and third. 
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EXAMPIiES FOR ANALYSIS. 



air-box 


breast-knot 


school-master 


air-gun 
air-hole 


brcJast-plate 


school-mistresi 


brpast-work 


field-duck 


air-piimp. 


broad-cloth 


field-fare 


air-tube 


broad-cast 


fire-arms 


alms4)ox 


broad-sword 


fire-ball 


alms -chest 


cliurch-man 


fire-brand ' 


alms-deed 


church-yard 


fire-btush 


alms-house 


cow-house 


fire-fty 


back-bone 


cow-pen 


fire-book 


back-door 


cow-pox 


fire-lock 


back-ground 


day-book 


fire-man 


back-house 


day-break 


fire-new ' 


back-room 


day-light 


fire-pan 


back-side ' 


day-star 


6re-place 


back-slide 


day-time . 


fire-plug 


back-yard 


eye-ball 


fir^ship 


bank-bill 


eye-brow 


fire-side 


bank-note • 


eye-glass 
eye-lash 


fire-ward 


bank-stock 


fire-wood 


birth-day 


eye-lid 


fire-\vork . 


birth-place 


. eye-shot 


foot-ball , 


birth-right 


eye-sight 


foot-boy 
footrhold 


black-ball 


eye-sore 


black-bird 


eye-stone 


foot-man 


black-fish 


eye-tooth 
field-bed 


foot-pace 


black-lead 


foot-path 


post-house 


field-book 


foot-step . 


post-man 


sea:term 


wood-house 


post-mark. 


sea-weed 


wood-land 


post-paid 


sea-wolf 


woodrlark 


post-town 


sea-horse 


WOod-lousrf 


lea-born . 


toll-bridge 


wood-mite 


•ea-beach 


toll-gate 
toll-house 


wood-note 


sea-breeze 


wood-nymph 


sea-calf 


up-hill 


work-house 
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candle-Stick newi-paper under-current 

church-member plumb-pudding under-sheriff 

copy-book school-district under-tenant 

copy-right school-fellow un-sea-worthy, dec 

A primitive Word can be reduced to no fewer letters 
than it has, without destroying, or radically changing its 
signification ; as,/<iir, repent^ man^ be. 

A derivative word is formed from a primitive, gene- 
rally by the addi/ion of prefixes or suffixes, or of both ; 
as, unfaxTy repentaj^cCj unmanly 

A word nu^ be both a^ple and priimtWe ti'ihe same time; as 
wian: It may be simple and deriTatiVe at tha same tune ; as manl/yi 
It may be compound and primitive at the same time ; as watchman . 
It may be compeuiid and derivative at the same time; as manslayer. 
But a word is never simple and compound at the same time, nor 
primitive and derivaliva at the same time.' 

Promiscuous Examples: Sun, starry, unsuccessful, 
marketable, showy, book, ashes, complaining, unsea 
worthy. 

A prefix is a letter or letters, syllable or syHables, 
joined to the beginning of a word ; as, the syllable wn, 
in the word unfair ; a, in ashore ; inter ^ in interchange. 

A suffix is a letter or letters, syllable or syllables join 
ed to the end of a word '; as, y in dusty ; cr, in hunter ; 
able^ in conformable. 

When prefixes or suHhtes are added to a word without changing 
the letters in the primitive part, (except sometimes final, silent e,) it 
is called a regular derivative; as, d/ULsiy^ hang^^ restoring. 

When the letters in the primitive part are changed* in forming 
derivatives, the word is called an irregular derivative; hsbrougU^ 
firom brinc^; was, from be; v>ent^ from go\ &c. 

A whole English word which retain^ its original meanins when 
nsed in connection with other words, is not a prefix' or a sumx, h\xi 

What is a primitive word ? What is a- derivative wor.d ? 
Is tun A priraittve or derivative word? Starry? How is 
it formed? Unsuccessful? dbc 
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constitutas part of a eompooBd word ; *m out in the coini)OBnd word 
outside, taidsome in somebody. But in oiUrun^ oui loses its primary 
significatiqn and then becomes a prefix to ran ; and in quarrelsome^ 
the original meaning of some is changed; it therefore becomes a 
saffix in i derivative word. 

Whenever the meaning of a word is radically changed by the 
addition of prefixes or suffixes, it is stiil a primitive woni, notwith- 
standing the addition; as in reproofs in which the meaning of nei* 
ther re nor proof is retained ; they, therefore, constitute only a 
primitive word. 

Whenever a prefix or suffix is joined to parts of Engtisl^ words, 
parts or whole of Latin or Greek words, or any other language, if 
they are not whole English words, the words thus formed are still 
primitive words ; takp wr example the words reduce an^ lenity ^ al- 
though re is usually a prefix, and ty is generally a suffix ; yet, duct 
and kru are not whoie Endtsh words ; tlier6ft»re, reduce and lemly, 
are primitive words in ocir language. 

ANALYSia 

Cnd^igne^ — Simple, derivatiye word, from primitt^ 
design, prefix un and suffix ed, — Trisyllable, 
accent on the last 

u — ^vowel, short sound. U 3. 

n — pons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel tu 

d — cons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel c. 

e— vowel, long sound, fi 1. 

8 — cons., subst for z. (See S 3.) semi^ den., subv., ante- 
cedent, &c 

i — vowel, loijg sound. *^ 

g — cons, silent Rule 6, Page 76. 

n— cons., semi., ling., sbv., conaequaat to iti vowel i. ' 

e — vowel, silent ED 2. 

d— cons., 'mt. ling., stibv., consequent to Its V6wel i. ED 2. 

STKTHESI6 BT SOUNDS. 

tt-n d-e z-i-n-d 
un de signed 

unde undesigned. 
The pupil may now take wordb from may book and analyxe 
them according to the above plan. 
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Eaeh word in the foUowing seiitences may be analyzed Id 
■accession; thus, 

We — . . love — . . . enjoyment—. 

w— 1- 

e^""» • • • ' • • • • • • • 

V"^. • • • • %• • e™""* • • 

e — , . . . n — 



oy— • 

m — 

a—. 

t— 

Most men are selfish. 

Contentment is desirable. 

Analysis is a key which unlocks the iron-bound re- 
eeptacles of science. 

The undersigned respectftilly suggests uncompromi- 
sing hostility. 

Science is a collection of principles systematically ar- 

Full maaj a sem of pnres^ my ierene, 
The dark uouithomea caves of ocean bear ; 
Fill! many a flower if bom to blnsh unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

The following is a list of the })ref(xes which are applied 
to whole Engli^ words, with ^eir signification. 

H signifies oit, in, at, to, or towards:* as abroad, abed, &s, 
Hh signifies /rom; as, aboriginal, from the first. 



• 'the prefix a, is sometimes lednndant; sKodry, ameliorate, for 
Ary and mdiorftto. 
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ac 
af 

air 

al }^ Signify to; as,'< 



ap 
ar 

at J 



adjok)/ join to. 
accredit, credit to. 
afibc, fix to. 

agglomerate) gather to. 
allure, entice to, 
annumerate, number to. 
approximate, approach to. 
arrangr, range to. 
attune, tune to. 

ante signifies before; as, antemeridian, before noon. 
ttnti signifies against; as, antimasonry, against masonry. 
be signifies upon^ to make, or for; as, bespatter, beiate, 
bespeak. 

bi signifies ftco; as,'bifold, biform. [arouno. 

circuin signifies around; as^ circumnavigate^ to sail 

conjoin, to join with, 
commingle^ to mingle with, 
coequal, equal with, 
collect, to place with or together. 
, correlative-, relating with. 

contra ) signify i contradance, a^dance oppoute. 
counter \ opposite; as, ( counterview, a view opposite. 

di } signify i ditone, an interval of two tones. 
di$ S ^^^^' ^ t dissyllable, a word of two syUablee. 

dis signifies not or un ; sis, dissimilai*, not similar ; disbaadi 
unhand. 



con 
com 

CO J- signify with ; as, 

col 

cor 



i signify 



f emigrft^, to move out 
out ; as, < export, to carry o«t of -port 
( efiiuent, flowing out ' 



e 

ex 

et 

eqiil signifies equal; as, equidistant, at an equal distance. 
extra signifies beyond ; as, extraordinary, beyond ordinary* 
liex signifies ^ur; as hex^ngular, six'aqgledi 
hyper signifies over; as hypercritical, over critical. 

In ^ rincomp!ete,indent,notcompletejdcntlli, 

ini I signify } imprudent, not prudent. * 

il tnoi or in ; as, j illegal, illapse, not legal, sliding in. 
Ir j . I irregular, not regular. 

Jnxta signifies n&rf ; as, juxtaposition, placed next 
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mono 

mmlti 

ii#m 

oet 

omUi 

omt 

oii 

peri 

peri 

plefft 
pojy 
pa§t* 
pre 

pr^ws 

prl» 

prMf 

re , 



■* ^ I •^r.iRr.h^f- BM.} d«mit<me, half a ttme. 
4eml J B«mfy fto//, «^^ heroispfi^, half a <^h^ 

lJ^B5gnifie*«aK<i;»,l»tere«<ype,»ohdtype. 

w » ^»n<fo under CsubcommlHee. under cottmlttBfc 

■aa^'ain; transfix, to fix throagh, . ;, 

Big^Ses tWe; as, trjangled ihre« angled 
gilnifiesBot; as, unable, itart able.. 

V 



tri 
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_^ 


dF TBB B0FFIXE8. 


\ 




|C|» J1^ figures rrfer to fA« mgnykatim of the 


•^^iraa 


able . 6 


ess 9 


nic 


15 


«c . 15 


fuU \ 2a 


■.nem 


24 


age . 18 
al 15 * 


fy . 14 


«ek, 


22 


head 16 


oid 


25 


afl ,8 


hood ^ 16 


or 


8 


aiice* 4 


ian 8 


pt' 


26 


ant 7 


ihle 6 


ous 


17 


ar 15 


ic 15 


; "f^s 


9 


ary 15 


lie \ 15 


ric. 


2r 


ast 8 


ing ' ' 2 : 


San 


8 


lite. 11 . 


ion 12 . * 


ship 


28 


ble 6 


ish . l^ 


some • 


31 


cle 22 


ism ^ 18 


ster 


10 


«y . 4 , 


ist 8 


tial 


15 


dom^ . J?7 


ite \ 8 


tioa 


12 


ed 1 ^ 


ive \1 


tude 


29 


ee ' :8 


ix 9 


ture 


,12 


eer 8 


ize M4 


ty 


33 


en 14 


kin 8i 


wis • 


IK> 


ence , -4 


les8 2e 


ule 


%2 


ent i 


ling. .22 


(ire 


12 


er iO 


ly " • 5 


ward 


83 


ety 30 


m^t 12 


y . 


ai- . 


^IGNIFIG. 


A^ION OFtAfsSI 


3PFIXES. 





1 erf, when k- forrfls the tei-minaaon of a vetb; rignifiet 
dtii; as^ played, did play; but when it is 
• the termination of a participle, it signifta 
«>««; as, completed, was finished. 

.^ ingi when it is the termination of a participle, signi- 
fies conHnmng; aa walking, contmding to 
walk.. 
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i Sj esj vAu^ th^Y form the phisal of a houn^ means 
more than one ; as books, more than one book. 

4 ance^ ^nci/y ena/, cy, ity, ty^ vde^ signify the static 

condition^ ad cf^ or the thing t enaurailce, the 
state of enduring; ability, the - condition of 
being .able; insolvency, the state pf.baing in* 
solvent ; safety^ the condi^on of being safe. 

5 /jf, signifies lihe^ when joined to a noim ; as iQanfe, 

like a man ; but when it is a suffix tp an ad- 
* . jective, it signifies in a manndr ; as caknly, in 
a calm manner. 

6 oJfe, iWe, ife, signify capable of being, or that" may be ; 

as returnable, that may be returned. 

7 iMiiy ent, when fh^y form nouns, signify the person or 

thing ; as AofencUnt, the person who defends ; 
component, the thing cdmpose'd ; but when 
an adjective is formed by th^ addition of these 
suffixes, they can generally be defined by ing 

8 ^ €9t^ eeyter, um, iet, ite, eir, san^ generally imply tkt 

persontohof . OB 
Ewropean, a person who lives in Europe ; 
payee, the person to whom money is paid ;' 
' Auctioneer," the person who sells at auction ; ' 
physician, the person who practices medicine ; 
falolist, a person who believes In fatjft ; 
Campbellite, a person who believes the doctrkes 

of Campbell ; 
actor, the person who acta ; 
partisan, the person who adheres to a party. 

9 est, rets, ix, imply a female, as 

lioness, a female lion ; 
instructress, a female iristructeT'; 
administratrix, a female who amninistrateiL 
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to ef'^ iignjies He fetwm ttfk&f except -when it fimni 
fhe cotnpiarative degree of an adjeetm ; bb 
s^ker, the person who speaks. 

li aite; wiieiK it forms a verb with a j^miti^e, sigiih 
^ fies to id^ake; as predestinate. 

\% imi'merO^ ure, signify ifo^, er act; m 
kxjation, th^aet of locating. 

i^ agej denotes Ihe condUwu^'^^r resM^i; es ; , 
pupilage^ the condition <^ a pupil; 
. brokerage, the rewaid of a broker, 

•4 ot,^, ize^ signify tiomake; as -- 
blacken, to make black ; / 
brutify, to made one a brute ; . * 

immortalize, to make immortal 

S tUyOfjfi/r, aty^ to, ile^ialt usually signify ferteAm^to , 
demoniac, consular, plane&ry, syUabk, 
infantile, paitiaL 

(6 headf hoed^ signify character, or sttUe ; as. 
Grodhead, manhood. 

17 «r«, 1^5, imp]y tendhg to or hatmig ^' ftsHtf 4f; 

oppressive, tending to oppress ; 
solicitous, having the qualky td solicit 

18 ism^ generally signifies ^(?dn»« or peculiair t^; ai 

. ' Calvin iara,.th^ doctxijoe of Calvin. 
*; . * / 

19 ishy impites ^(fmewIkU or ckdraderistU cf; «• ' 

orowniish, jBomcwlwft brown ; 
Swedish, characteristic of a Swede. 

50 kittf denotes deUiMe of or wUhout ; as 

hopeless, without hope. 

51 y, iqp^es plentt/ ox abownding in*; ac 

Weauhy, abounding in wealth ; 
Moky, plenty of smoke. 
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duckling, a Httle duck ; . ' 

kmbkio, a Ihtie kmb \ 

particie, a small part ; ' 

hillock, a little hill ; 

giobtiie, a litde globe. 
ftZ fidlj signi/^ fuU tf ; as * 

sorrowful, fiifl of sonx)w.. • 

tA naiy sijpaifies the qualily of^ the sta4f. of; as 

whiteness, (h# quality of being white ; * 

. wihiogiiess*, the state ef l^iBg wdl^^ 
5^ aidj denotes resembling ,' as 

spheroid, tesembliiig a ^here. 

fi6 OTfy implies hating the quality of; as 

vibratory, having the ^uahty of vibratmg. 

S7 fic^ dom, denote office ; as ' - 

bishropric, the office of a bishop.; 
kingdom, the office pf a king, ^ 

28 fiUp, signifies the condition ; *as 

stewardship, the condition of a stewarcl ; 
professorship, the K^onditiod of a processor. 

29 tudej 4M2e, signify the state of being ; as 

, ^ /fi^pjlitude, th^ s^te of being ^milar. . 

80 fry, usually, signifies an a^ ; ^ 

witchery, the art of a witch j 
cookery, the art <^ a took. 

81 WOTf, impBes/j^ 0^; as ' 

quarrelsome, full ef quarreling. 

82 toard[$ lmp]ies^o or towards; as 

westward, towards tke west 

83 ity^tyy signify the condition^ef bdng ;^ ^ 

perplexity, the Condition of being perplexed. 

KotCL — ^Thero are flome exceptions to the fereffomg definitkn% 
•od therefore the judgmeirt miait be exeicked in applying than Is 
the aaatjpiui of w<mk. 
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The>foI&>tmg is^faa mode of aoajij^g derivatttt 
worda 

ANALYSIS. 
4.1ike — Simple, derivative word, iW)m 

like, the primiuve part, meaniiig fft7m{ar,«iid 
df 'a pfefix, signifying to. 
Mike, Ihelteibrey medjOB simikfT ^ 
P^Miytiabte, accent on the last 

Abide-^Sin^, derivative word, firom 

bidcj the primitive part, meaning to remedll^ «&d 
a, a prefix, signifying at ■ , ., < 

Abidej therefore, me^n* tq remain <Et 
Dissyllable, a^ce^t on U^ last 
a— irow^ long sound. , 

b— cons^ mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel L 
i— vowel, long Koxmi» 

d— cons., mt, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel i, 
e-frowel, silent Kuie^. 
a b i d ' 

Mde 
Ahide. ^ 



The Mowing are most of the words having • te a 

afix : * , ^ 

EXAMPLES F0& A^AIiY^ia 



'board 
drift 
far 
float 
ground 
light ed ing 
loft 

mend ed ing 
pace 
shore 



top 

bed 

midat 

slant 

sle^ 

slope 

thirst 

bide ing 

breast 

bead 



ma^e ed i^g 

nights 

piece 

right 

kin 

like 

back 

down 

fore 

stem 
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1 oriffiBal-^iKty-aUy-^tlnew-^cd-^^tio^ 
mb < erring-ed-aDle-aMeness-^uitry-^tk--aticd-fltica^ 
t or-ed-Haucy^nt-ation. 

ANALYSIS. 

A4|»iii»— Simple, derivative word from 

jmn, the primitive' part, meaning, tk umie* 

ad, a prefix, signifying to, 
adjcin^to }3mi/d to. 

s, a Buffix, signifying does. 
O^/oin^-^doea join t©.' 

Dfvsyllabb, mt^nt i« the last ' 



["Join 

judge 
I measure 
iid< tuinister 

mix 

vefttnre 
^yerb 

cord 
credit 

. cumuhte 

^ curse 
(Mifitom 
^quiesce 



iSlAMPLE^ FOR AKALYSM». 

( location 
al hot 
( lure 

at -numerate 




C gloinen^ 
ag < grieve 
(group 



^ (fK)sitioiv 
* (proximate 

{tune 



edlng 
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ANALYSIS^ 

lLB<eiiievidi«4i— Sknple, derivative word, from 
nferuRoMy the primitive pwt, meaning npotL 
aiUey a prefix, signifying bef^e* 
antemeridian; hehTpmniL 

Polysyllable, accent on l^e* finit atod feurtji. ' • 

• ■ * . • ■, •i* 

EXAMPLES. FOR i^AIiYglS/ . 



ante << 



igv>i'« 



act 




Chrin • ifdi 


chamber 


• t • ;,, ^ , 


^ma;^. ^ 


date d- 
diluvttiii 


. •'- i ^ 


•contagieui 
^ibdefi^lM m 


merrdjan 




masoJ9 ty ^ fc 


m3indan« 


1 


democratic 


nuptial 




ministerial 


past 


monarphkal 


penult 


. . P«pal 


.loom 


aati. 


patriotic , ; . 
pestilential 


'fold ed 


' • 


republican itaa 


form ed ' 


* .^ . 


revolution, pcf 
scorbutic 


fcteral 




literal 


A 


seriptiire al 


nominal 


* 


social 


pattaWe 




spasmodic 


pedal 




trinitarian isiii 


quadrate . 




type ical 


section al 


" . 


Valve ei 


n ■' 


angulwr 
distant 


'judicial . 
mundane 


4 
iex angular ' 



lateral exira^l ordinary ly 
Kberate parochial 

poise ' iregular 



hM 



(boreaa 
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CowMerpetsed— Simple, derivative wonl, froap 
po^ the primitive pc^rt, meaning p balance^ 

§d, a^ suffix, sigoifying ckd. 
fcmdf did balance. . 

counter^ a prefix, Bignifyfng oppmte 
Cq/uuterpoue^ did baianee oppodte. 

r navigate ioa . 



contra 


[distinguish 


1 


'act; 
• balance 

charm. 

dieck 

march 

mask 




mine 


counter^ 

• 


petition 

plea 

plot . 

ppise 

project 

revolve 




view 
.w<»k 



di 
dis 



L rotary 

Ctorte ed 
( syllable 



"►er ed mg 



dltr-]B^ft$|Bc4 



.,. .. ANALYSIS. 
MmMllty — Simj^e, derivative word, fWun 
abley the primftive part, meaning mpctble, 
ify, iSL md^Jty signifying ^ stcUe. 
ability the state of being capable. . ' ' 
dis, a prefixj signifying not, 
^^dikability^ the state of not being capable.. 

Polysyllable, accent on the third aitd fimt 
Th4Te are over, one ku,p(k^ words, to wlpich dtt, is joined 
4s « frefiz, A few only are given, ds follows : 
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ikjuStrdai. 



dit 



'abuse 


burd^ ^ eh tangle 


relish ' 


allow 


close en throne 


satisfy 


1 kgree 


compose esteei?i 


taste 


] appoint 


conhect gorge ' 
em bark honor 


use 


ftVOW 


trust- 


_band 


enable inherit 
ANALYSia 


robe 

» 



>e(l ix^ 8 



CoBceiitratlop — Simple, derivative word", from 

centre^-^ihe primitive, meaqing u point in the middle, 

con — a prefix, signifying wi^ or t^^ether, 
concentre—to come together to a point 

ate — a suffix, signifying to make er estuse. 
concentrate — to cause to come together to a point 

ion — a suffix, signifying tJie ofit. 
concentration — the act of bringing together to a poiat 
^ Polysyllable, accent on the third and first* 



con -< 



centre ate atiOA 
cession 
citation 
cord ance 
dense ed 
descend ing ly 
doled 

.duplicate ion 
federate ion 
* figure ation 
firm ed alioh 
^x 

Iflomerate ion 
join ed ing 
tribute ion e/d 



'mingle ed ing 

minute 

mission ed ing 

mix turs^ ing 
com<^ moti(M[i 

patriot 

peer 

plot 

^ press ed ing ion 
, .) 

col \ ^ ^ ^^ 



eer 



i relative 

( respond ing ed 



* The syllable on y^hkh the primaiy accent is placed is alwaya 
tionod first 
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ANALYSIS. 

fiflai^ilff'^Simpic, derivative word, ^la 
lapse — ^the primitive part, meaning to glide f 

ej a primitive, signifying out or av^j 
elapse — to glide out or away. 

tug" — a suffix, signifying contirwmg; 
' dapsiriff — continuing te glide away. 
Trisyllable, accent on the second. 



SXAMPliES FOR ANAL1^6I& 



kpje . 

migrate 

numerate 

«Mli«te« 

radicate 

vanfeh 

vapo^ate 






^\ 



fifcce 

feminate 

fluent 

flux 

fase 



o 



t 



^m< 



bale 


'able 




balm 


act 




bark 


camp 




battle 


case 




blaze 


danger 

feeble 

force 




body 
bowel 


ed kkg 


bolden^^ 
.bower 


joy 
kmdle 


> er 8 

pient 


park 


large 




piaster 


noble 




poison 


raffe 
rich 




power 




purple 

.1..— -i- 


: &c. 





KoTE. — 1*)ie analysiB of most oC the examples fiven, ilfaoiilfl be 
frritten iti a blank book kept fi)r that purpose. This exercise will 
•naUe the student, in a ver; short time, U> oecome familiar With the 
hteral meaning of most of the words hi the English, language ; bo- 
sides, the spelling will be more permanently impressed upon his 
memory, by the act of t^ri^Tt^ eaai canstUuent part several times in 
the course of analyzing one' word. 
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AMiLt*RCitfi 



jjrJO/Tsis. 



m:AMPLES FOK ANALYSIS . 

There'are abom 240 words' having mas a ^^ pM 
over 69 with im, a few of which at]0. given below. 

MajiYpf the following' examples ari) ndt^-fnatttiftyiMil 
have a suffix attached to ihe primiuye ^arl. 



ui< 



pag» 

«avate 

do9p 

cloud 

crust 

dent 

dw^ 

fold 

graft 

gutf. 

lay 

scribe 

'sight 

snare 

spirit ^ 

stiU. • 

twine 



ed 8 
>g 



'afiable 
applicable , 
'Capable 
compatible 
comprehensi.ble 
compressible 
conceivable 
condensibld 
ih«^ curable 
destructive' 
excusable 
exhaustible 
extritiahle 

^ fallible . 
feasible 
flexible 

/sensible ^ 



►Bess y jTf 
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ANAlfrsiS. 

PMsAesUaaltoB— Simple, derivative word, from . 
destine^ the primitive part, mean^>g to doom; 

pre, a prefix, signifying b^6r4*$ 
jiradesrt«e to QoofQ Wore ^ 

atty a suffix Signifying to rHfjike ; 
predatincUe, to make, or cause to be doomed -before ; 

ion, a suffix, signifying the act of; ' 

predestina^ionf tbe act of makijpg doomed befofehamL 
Polysyliab.e, accent on the fourth and first 



£:XA]VrPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



pre«< 



admonish. * 
compose 
dispose 
require ' 
suppose 

destiiie 

determine 

design 

examine 

figure 

meditate 

nominate 

occupy 

ordsm 



ition 
-ed 8 
ing 



ation 
ed s 
ing 



lint lance 
> or 
ent )ence 



acquaint 

exist 

msunent ) ence 



re 



access 

apt 

admit 

animate 

assext 


•►ion 


adjust 
appoint 
apportioa 
assign. 
commence . 


ment 

»ed 8 

ing 


Wid 

claim 

conduct 

pay 

produce 


er ed 

's ing 



view 
Unite 



10* 
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•wbjotoe^l— Simple, derivative word, fK>m 
j<n% the primitive part, signiQring^ fo'im»l9/ 

e(2, a BufBx, fidg^ifyiDg iro^; 
^ned^ was united ; 

su5, a prefix, BigtMy^g afier , 
mdjjoined^ was joined after. 
Dissyllable apeent on the' last * 



BXAMPLES TOR ANAtTf^BBL 



divide 

join 

merge 

merse 

scribe 

serve 

sign 

deacon 
committ6ci 



ed 8 

iog er 



8ab< dean 



sequence 

acid 
aquatic 
jacent 
lingual 
mariiie 
species 
stratum 
.terraneous 



tens « 



eminent 1 ' 
excellent I 
fine Vly 

boihan , i 
incumbent J 



ed/t 
ing 



atlantic 
scribe ed s 
lucid ly 
plant ed i ing 



mg 



abound 
add. 

ipduce Yi 
sat^te 
fuper^ spdbe * ' 

cargo 
structure 

angelic 

lunar 

mundane 

royal 

stratum' 

abundant 



form ed. 8 k^g 
figure ed s ing \ 
ship ed 8 VBki^ m0fA 
migrate ed s ing ion 
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THE FULL ANALYSIS AND flnTNTltESIS 0| 

A WORtt 

' . i • 

UnknevFingiy— Simple, derivative word, from 
know^ the primitive part, roeaoing to understand; 

ingf a suffix, signifying contimdng ; 
imaumff^ contwuiog.to understand ; - ' * ' 

if, a suffix, signifying in a maimer ; " 
' knotdngly, in an understanding manner ; 

un, a prefix, signifying not, • * , 

tmkriowingly^ not in an understandiqg mahnen 
Polysyllable^ accent on the second., 

— ^vowel, short sound ; 

D — cons^ semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel «/ 

k— consonant, silent a(\»r n ; Rule 8. 

D — cons.*, semi., ling., antecedent to its vowel o / 

ow — digraph, ia silent, e iong^ sound ; 

i — vowel, short sound j 

ng— K»ns., seipi., pall, sbv., cpnse^ent tq its vowel », 

1 — con?., 6^mi.y }ing., ^b v., antecedent to its vowel y / 

y— vowel, short sound*. * 

'>«m.no!ng ll 

im Know ing ' ly 

onknow unknowing un^utaiviiEgly* 

There are about two thousaod words having uii for a 
ftefkx. They may be fotind in any dictionary, and isome 
of them on almbst every page in any book. It id Wii^l^ 
fore thought not necessary to give a list of them. ' * , * 
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RULES FOR SPELUNG, 

TAKBN FROM DIFFERENT 4UTH0R8. 



RvLt I. — Monosyllables ending in j^ Z, or «, prece- 
ded- by a single vowel, 4o^ble the final consonant ; as 
stdff^ speU, mill — except' ify, off as, gasj has, was, y«, 
isj his, this, us, thus. , i 

Rule ii. — Words ending in any other consonants than 
/, /, or s, do not double the final letter — except add^ 
odd, ebb^egg, inn, err, bmm, pv/rr, btUt, buzz, fuzz. 

Rule hi. — Monosyllables, and words accented on the 
last syllable, when they end with a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, double their final conso- 
nants before a suffix that begins with a vowel ; as fog, 
foggy ; begin, begimier-^^x'iaitLiiexeepUon. 

Rule iv.— A final consonant, when it is jdot preceded 
by a single vowel, or when the accent is not on the last 
syllable, should remaii^ single before .^, suffix; toilj 
toiling ; visit, visited, visithig. 

Rule v.'—Silent e, . when the finhl letter must be 
dropped before the addition of suffixes beginning with 
a vowel; as debate, detnttabte — except words ending in' 
ce, and ge ; as pea^, peaceable ;. outrage, outrageous. 

Rule vi. — When a word ending in silent e has a 
suffix added to it beginning with a consottant, the e is 
retained — except abridge, ackhoudedge, argue, awe, dtve^ 
judge, lodge, true, whole. . . ' , v 

iluLB viL — When a termination is added to a word 
ending in ?/, preceded by a consonant, the y is changed 
to>; as try, trial-^ev^ep. when the termination ing is 
added. 

Rule vm. — Compound words geiiera^^y retain the 
orthography of ihe simple words of which they are 
composed. 
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RULES 

T0RNB9 IflTO RHTMB* 
RU1.E I. 

Thoee monO{iyll€d)les which end 

In/, or «. or /, 
After a Ungle vowel do, 

With double letters sp^ll^— 
« Exeept a dozen little >¥ord8, 

And these ate mentioned thiis ; 
To wit : this, gas, of, hisy was, yet, - 

Asy if, thus, is, has, lis. 

RDLB n. 

fiut WordS) with ether consonaati 

Than/ or s, or I, 
Their final letters double not 

When rightly them we spell*— 
Except ten words, which we may iaio# 

Wherever they occifur; 
And here they are : add, odd, butt^ err^ 

Inn, egg, buzz, ebb, bunn, purr. 

Those monosyllables and words 

With accent on the last. 
When ending in one consonant 

After me vowel placed, 
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Double this final consonant, 

When suffixes are added 
Beginning with ayo^e^; # 

In/og'^, gunned, padded. 

. • " ; - -■ # . .' 

RrLE ly. 

But final consonants which have 
Two vowels them preceding, • 

(Or worcfe not having accent la»t) 
Are douWed not; as p^eocifinf . .. 

RULE V. 

All- words in saJeot fi»al ^ 

(But cc and g^,). ^ 

Drop e before suffixei, whow 

luitiads,. vowels be. 

BULB VI. : ^ 
But words in silent final e, 

When suffixes Connect, 
Beginnkig with a oonec^nMit, 

Do not the e reject— 
Except the li^lowing i^efi^ wordi, 

Andth^yarebuta.feAv: 
Awe, argue Judge, (Me, lodge, cihridgf 

Acknowledge, whole, ^d U^ue^ 

RUf^E Vtl. 

A termination added to • 

A word which ends in j^ 
Preceded by a 0€9w«flettt, 

Changes that y to is 
fis try to trial, dry to dried ; 

Except the suffix ing. 
Which changes not the y to ^ 

As hurry, hurrying. 
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RECOMMENioATlONS 

OF THB FIRST EDITIOl^.* 

[Ffoni' the Rome Sentli)4,l 
WRiGirr'a Analytical Orthography;— This work is a 
Utile ^lumc on the elemetrts of fthe English language, of 
whSch Mr. A. D. Wright, the Principal of the Female Sem 
laary^ kx^ted in this riHage, is the audior. We have been 
«tbfe Id give the work only a cursory examination, but having 
Enjoyed an opporttmlty to Whness the fecility with which its 
j^r^eiptes may be taught anj4 appHed, (t is \m. just to say 
that it isi believed the public Would be benefitted ty a 
more {ntknate and extensive) acquaintance with it, and that 
Its general introductjon into our schools wo^d render the . 
acquisition of ^e knowledge of the principles of orthoepy 
and orthography il^uch niore easy and interesting. The' 
fules of or^ography are so fkr practical as to be applied to 
some extent on every occasion when a word is articulated. 
' This science is the cornerstone of the language ; and 
ypt how badly taught I how poorly, understood ! This 
effeet, however has resulted almost neeessarily from the 
manner in which the subject has been considered m the 
various systems which have treated upon it It has been 
made an uninteresting^ and to many pupils an unintefligibie 
study. And they have more frequently deen^ed it an irk- 
some and useless task to make themselves acquainted with 
it, than they have taken in It tiie emailest interest, or 
thought it of the least utUity. . 

• In Mr, Wright's ivork these difficulties seem to be obvia- 
ted, the subject is considered in a simple, easy, and syfficm- 
Wic manner, and would seem to be intelligible to leamea^s 
of every age. . By thfs system the student is readily enabled 
s^ to analyze words as to understand and define the office 

••^ « F«Mecoiameiid«tiaiii ta this Edition, see pbges 125-6. 
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and pci^fer (^each letter of which they are composed an4 
in fine. <tih woi'k seems well calcukited to dliicidate the sub- 
ject on which it treats. 

* I' • 

[From -the Commoib School Assistant.] 

^Ek.£MENTa OP THE English Ijaimuage^ or Analyt* 
ICAL Cathography." — l^he tW9 prominent wid distingvish- 
ingfeaiures of this work are, first, tb^ eltmetftal aounda of 
language are assumed as a basis ; and, secondly, the princ^ 
pies of o« thography and orthoepy are applied directly to words 
and to lUttejs while standmgdn words by a regular system^ 

Whao the importance of orthography is admitted, il;^ jg 
Known u> parents and teachers that it is too much n^lected 
by schi tars, because they seldom succeed in underets^ndioir 
the an plication of the abstract principles. These ^fficui 
ties aT<i obviated by the attractive system of applieation m 
this wcfk. ' 

It bis been examined by Some of the most l^afned and 
popola r teachers in the country, and by them pronounced (a 
be a \i ork of gr^at excellence, and. one that is destined in^ 
mediately to take a stand among the J^oat valuable school 
boolfs extant 



{From Rev. W. W. Ninde, Paster of the let Society of ife 
Methodist £. Church in Rome.] 

Apra l(iy 
Every judicious attempt to leach the elemental principle! 
of tlie English Language, must be hailed with pleasure by 
the learned, and facilitate the improvement of the student 
From a hurried examination of Mr. Wright's work, and from 
listening to a recitation by his class in Orthography, I have 
satisfied myself that his system of instruction on this subject, 
cannot fail materially to aid in respect both to composition 
and elocution. Two important advantages cannot fail to be 
secured, viz : a correct ifejiniiion ofwords^ and good spelling 
With the suggested improvements in the forthcoming 
cditior . I think Mr Wright's work— perfectly unique it iU 
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diarmoter^-^wfll be fbcmd Mfy adequate tb the end proposed, 
and happily adapted to th^ use of both teacher and scholstr, 
01 this primary and important study of the mother tongue. 
Mr* Wriglrt is known h*re to be a highly practical and suo- 
ceMful teaeher. 



Aurora^ May 20ih, 
Mr. Whight— Dear Sir : I have examined your * Ana- 
lytical Orthography," and am well pleased with the work. 
h is in my view well adapted to accomplish the object you 
propose. For those who design to teach, it is an admirable 
auxiliary. To scholars of sufficient age to discriminate the 
different sounds of the several vowels and consonants, with 
some understanding of the circumstances on which ^ey 
depend, it ipust be exceedingly valuable. The exercises 
will necessarily lead them to perceive, and give them the 
ability to assign a reason for the manner in which words 
ought to be pronounced. And, finally, it will enable stu- 
dents readily to distinguish between primitive and deriva- 
tive, simple and compound words, irl all cases. - 
Yours, &c. 

SALEM TOWN, 
Author of Analysis^ Spelling Book, etc. 

(From Rev. Loren L. Knox, A. M., Principal of Goavemeur ' 
Weeleyan Seminaiy, May dth, 1843.] 

vMr. A. D. WRi<mT — Sir: I have examined your ** Ana- 

ly ttpal Orthography" with considerable attention, and do not 

hesitate to speak in its favor. I think you have hit upon 

the true method of teaching the English alphabet. To 

know the natvre of a thing", is more important always, than 

to know only its name.* Your book has b^en used with 

gQOfl success in this. Seminary. 

[From Rev. Harrison Aliller, A. M., Principal of Carthage Academy.] 

December 20^A, 
Dear Sir — I have used your work on Orthography since 
you were here, and am highly pleased with the plan ana 
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m^ter^yf it LmeetwKhBo ^feiiltji ki teti^ikif Ortliog^ 
mphy svu^esfdly and fleasamly^ oa yma flBjn^ emd am^ 
truly thaiMil that sueh.a^InethQd tias be^ dewed. 

I find wherever H ^^^ hwn introduced into the eommoa 
Schools in this vicinity, they are ipvell 4>leas^'with it, a^ 
epeak of it with great approhatiom 

[From S. R. Sweety Teacher^ and Professor of Elocii^B.] 

I have been somewhat familiar with Mr. A. D< WrigMt^f 
Analytical Orthography since its first publication. I deem 
it a/wcyrk of merit on an important subject, and would 
recommend it to all who wish to become acquainted with 
the nature an^ power of letters and the principles of orthog- 
raphy. ? 

The second edition, no^ in press, is much impravec^ and 
wjth the addition of such improvements from time to ^me in 
the succeeding editions, as tiie lights of experience may fur- 
nish, I am confident il will be acceptable to tlie friends of 
education, and become a standard work in qui: schools and 
seminaries of learning. 

[f^xtract from a recommendation by Mm P.. Mills, Teacher.] 
Mr. Wright, in reducing Orthography to a regular sys- 
tem, has elevated it to a Science. The Hide book, ea^d^leid 
" Analytical Orthography," will bear the most familiar 
acquaifrtance without lalling in the eetimaXion of tsaoh^'j, 
aiul though contained in eomparatiVely small dimeosions!, it . 
IS no,less agreo^i^orft. ' , •, 

Recommi^ndations fob tbe Second Edixioh* 

Cimaeteta^ July 9, 
Dear Sir-^I have ^tjtei^tirely .examined .the -second ed> 
tion ofyour Analytical Orthography, and am specially anj 
highly pleased with it When I commenced visiting schools, I 
soon found that etll our teachers, with but very fe W exceptions, 
were very deficient in the elements and rudiments of our lan- 
guage, and at the same time vrere teaching them. I found H 
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jB vmm to <MiKt ««<5 tai^tion pf tea<Jiei^. luod scholars to this 
evil ; for tne T<saufoii, ihat there were no books adapted to 
the use of. comuion «phdols. Rjiah's Phflosophy of the 
Voice, ctfid Barber's Elocution were too voluminous for 
children; there waS) therefore, an £^pareDt barrier in the 
way of this important branch of educ^^tion. But I am, Iiappy 
to ieam that your second edition above spoken of, is admi- 
rably adapted to ihd w^ts of primary schools, and will be 
ttfefvdly' instrumental in revolu^onizing the study of the 
«iem^ts of our language. With it, a knowledge of orthog- 
raphy, which^as ever been a drudgery and a discouragement 
to children, Will he ^asy, pleasing, and triumphant, and the 
orgails of speech and their functions will be understood. In 
short, I recomm«»i it cus a work inyakiable in its intended 
place, and hope itr may be universally introduced into our 
coihmon schools. If this shall be donq and attention be 
given it, the common and true saying that *^we have but 
few good readers and speakers," will soon be heard no more. 
Y^urs, dtc^ • 
THO. BARLQW, Dtp'y Suppr't Madism Co, 

AtBBAT D. WfifGHT. ^ * , 

Phoenix, July 2, 
Mr., a. D. WliihHT—Dear Sir : I have examined the 
^ First Part" of your Analysis. It is just the thing we want 
in our schools. I hoj>e you will soon have agents located 
in diSevent parts of our Cotmtry, and I think there will be 
Qo difficidty in introducing h into our schools. . 

Yours respectfully, 
O. W. RANDALL, DepH Swpeft Owsego Co. 

Mexico, Juhj 5, 
Dear Scr — After a thorough examination of your System 
cf Orthography, I consider it well ad^ted to the capacity 
of learners. This work, or something similar, should h% 
introduced into every schooL 

Yours, &fc., 
D. P. TALMADQE. D^H Supex^t Oswego Cb 
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Mr. a. *D. Wai^rr-^£)6ftr Sir ^ I have km^^beea aware 
that a good elementary treatise on Practical Eloeulton is a 
desideratum among the text boolra of our cecmtry. It was 
wUh pleasure, therefore, that I r^eived the announcemen 
of your forthcoming publicsltiphi From what exaininafioa 
I have been able to make of the sheets piut into my hands, 
I am persuaded that your little wo^k, when completed, will 
deserve and receive a general patronage. Its method is 
simple, style easy, ai^ principles .ciMrect It is w>ell ealctt- 
lated, ^s I believe, to supply a great d^Seiency, whi«h has 
long been felt, to the serious injury of multitudes. 

Very respectfully,' yours, JOHN J: B¥TLER, 

Principal oftht Clinton Semifiary, Oneifia Co.^ N. Y, 

Clinton, July 12, 1842. 

Qnmidaga MoUoWy Jidy 5th, 
Mb. a. P.^Wright— Sir: I have examined with some 
attention your system of " Analytical Orthography," and 
feel p^tisfied that your theory is the 'true one. As such, it 
has my cordial a{^robation. With my best wishes^ for your 
success, I remain. Yours truly, J. L. HENDRICK, 
PHndpal of OrioruUiga A^adentf. 

, Caz^noi^ JiUy 21, 
Mr. a. D. Wright — Dear Sir: I have been permitted 
by the kindness of the publishers, to e^^amine, in ^i^ets^the 
greater part of the second edition of your Anafytica] 
Orthogrs^hy. Our institutions, particularly our comn^on 
schools, have long felt the need of a good work on Drdiog- 
raphy ; and from what I have se^ of it, I am^h^ppy to say 
it answers my expectations ; and I shall use my influence, 
as I have done in anticipation of its merits, to have it intro* 
dnced into our schools without delay. 

A. B. CANFIELD, Teacher O. C. Semmarf. 

Cazenovia, April 19, 
Mr. Wright,— Sir : As to analyze is to learn— is the only 
«'oad to Uterctry eminence, all text books should be ana«ytic | 
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those, especially, which We put into tiie hands of youth ^f 
an early age, in order to make analysis mth tbfim a perma- 
nent habit, tiaviftg read your Analytical Orthography, 
and witnessed its pfactical application and utility in this in** 
stitution, I fully concur in the opinion ihatit suppjjes a very 
important desideratum. GEORGE G. HAPGOOD, 
^rmdpal Oneida Ckmference Semimpy 

Albsdny, March 18, 
This IB fo eeitify, thai aboilt two weeks since, I organized 
m my s<$heol a class in Wright's " AnaifHcal Orthography'^ — 
tiNut Mfi Wright met the. cl^iss ;daily, for a week,. spending 
oibout an hour at each lessout^and that at the close of tha 
•morse, F. Dwight, Esq.) Superintendent of Schools, with 
. saYCial School officers of the city and other friends of educa- 
tion, weil pret^tat an examnnation of the class, and that all 
expressed themselyes as being highly gratified with the 
result • 

I have for several years felt the want of a work like this in 
teaching the elements of the language. The works of Walker, 
Rush, Barber, and others, are not adap^d to the wants of our 
public schopls ; consequently this study, which is the founda- 
fion of good speaking and reading, h^w been much neglected. 
This work stipplies our wants m this particular, — it is 
brought within the reack of all, and those who will, may study 
with the a^urarices that they can understand and profit by it 
r speak with the more confidence on this point from having 
tealed it in a class. I have never seen more interest excited 
by the iqtrod action of a new work, than in this. I feel confi- 
dent that a fair trial will satisfy any one that it is a work o! 
great merit, capable of producing, by diligent sludj^, accom- 
plished readers and speakers. J. W. BULKLEY. 

* ffiX]b«ct hem tAie Report of the Rei^ntsof the UQiviqmty of the 

StateofN.Y.,totbeI«egiBblureoriB44. Page 155.] 

T'he analysis of the sounds of th6 letlers, is finely, giver 

ki W^ight^i Anatj^kal OtUhograjpky. This has been used 

11* 
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to eomiderable extent < His view of ilie letters seems more 
truly philosophical than any other* Thus, to the letter a, 
he ogives five sounds, as heard in the words bate, bat, bar^ 
bdU, bare: or in. We, Aot, hari, hall, hare or hair. The 
lound of a, in what, is that of short o;. aiid in this case a is 
a substitute for o. Sanders, Webster, and most others, 
leave out theS^ound of a in bare, fare, hare or hair, fair, 
t^re or pair, mare, fare pr tear, rare, although this sound 
is as palpable as in the other cases. The sound of ei. in 
vein, is the same as a in vane,-9Lnd ei is therefore a siib- 
stitute for a; and so of many others.; These views are far 
in advance qf tho^dn Itesp^ng books of Cpbb, Semders, 
Webster, &c. The little work of Mr. Wright is deservia|f 
of high commendation. It may be ddded, ^too, that tba 
views of Dr. Rush and Dr. Barber, on the voced 6letteB^ . 
Are far behind those of WrighMn this particulmr. * 

[An Extract from the proceedings of tlie Broome County Educa- 
tiohal Society, h^ld at Binghampjton, in April, 1^44.] 
Wright's Analytical Orthography is without a rival. It 
» perfectly unique in its conception, and no teacjier should 
ie without a copy. A pupil will learn more of the power 
•f letters, by studying Mr. Wright's work' for one term, in 
connection with his other studies, than he would in pursuing 
the cpurse as laid down in our spelling books, for years. In 
short, it i^ proQiical, No go6d teacher will hesitate in say- 
ing, that Orthography an^ Orthoepy are important branches,* 
and, that they have been very much neglected in all of our 
schools. Many instructors make, as an excuse for not teach* 
ing Orthography ip their schools, that the parents ohiect to 
it, thinking jt a waste of time, and of no use. TJhis feeling 
undoubtedly arises from the fact that they were tauglit Or- 
thography in ^he old fashioned hum-drum course — "repeat- 
ing the fore part of the spelling book'* witiloint a word jf 
explanation or illustration ; — all presented to the eye, and 
nothing to the understanding. Hereafter a thorough know- 
ledge of this bran/ch wjll be insisted upon, as a neotisMury 
qualification in b teacher. 
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Mill's History op the Hebrews 1.00 
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Parker's Compendium of Natural Philosophy 1.00 

I'orter's First Book of Chemistry 0.60 

Porter's Principles of Chemistry 1.00 
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Parker & Watson'i\ National Elementary 
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I^arker' & Watson's National Pronouncing 

Speller 0.25 

Parker & Watson's National First Reader.*. 0.25 
Parker & Watson's National Second Reader. 0.88 
Parker & Watson's National Third Reader. . 0.50 
Parker & Watson's National Fourth R*adbb. 0.75 
Parker & Watson's National Fifth Reader* . 1.00 
Parker & Zachos' Reading and Elocution. . . . 0.40 

Northend's Little Orator 0.80 

Northe^d's National Orator 0.75 

Northend's ENTEg^iyjipAfiyMifiWba^aiy • • • 0.75 
National Uni/" ]. . . 1.00 
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